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Carter's Little Liver Pills are somet! 
“*Litthe Liver Pills”; CARTER'’S is 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts 


take 
they are OARTERS. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 


This First-Class Tem: Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or in the heart of she City. 
Telephone No. 2,496. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
8. G@. CHALELBY & SONS, Prornierors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 
vole Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectric Lighs. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 


boarding terms. Apply—Manaceness. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


ELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 


HOUSE, conducted on Christian ciples. Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not‘far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


[LFRACOMBE.— GRANVILLE BOARDING 
HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine, 
ds, comfort, sociab 'e 


bracing air, 45 8, bi ility 
Cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class 


Tem ce 
House. W.R. FOSTER, Proyelator: 


LONDON.—Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 

boarders ; pleasant home for women-workers, or girl 
students; near Victoria; terms 25s. to 42s. inclusive.—94, 
Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 
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ARE CARTER’S. 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 3 
rtant word, and should be observed on 


within cannot be genuine. 


Pitie” that may be offerec. But be sure 
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SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


“ Northfield,” 101-105, Stamford Hill, London, N, 


EDUCATED WOMEN TRAINED AS 
DOMESTIC HELPS. 


Year's Course includes Housewifery, Cookery, 
ag Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Needle- 
work, Management of Children. 

Theoretical and Practical Examinations at end 
of Course by recognised authority. Certificates 
granted. 

For full particulars apply Auice R. James at 
above address. 

Boarding Houses adjoining and in the neighbourhood. 


ST. GEORGE’S 
Correspondence Classes, 


EDINBURGH, 
RB-OPHNING SHORTLY. 


Give help in all the ordinary branches of an 
English Education, Modern Languages and 
Literature, Classics, Mathematics, Science and 
Philosophy, Drawing, History of Art, Theory of 
Music, &c., and also prepare for various University 
Examinations. Special Browning Class. 


Particulars from the Sec., Miss 8. E. Murray, 
5 Melville-st., Edinburgh. 


HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 

WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
girl of sixteen. Reduced fees. References 
exchanged. Interview in London during 

holidays if desired. Apply Principal. 
Student Mistress required immediately. 
Moderate premium. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


“ Farms, just whack me a bit, will you?” 
‘“ What for?” ‘Then mother'll give me some 


*ppies: * * & 


Master: “No living man can read your 
writing. Why don’t you try to learn?” Little 
Boy: ‘Of course "a no necessity. I'm 
going to be a doctor like father.” 


“You would not think,” he exclaimed, point. 
ing to a tramp who was leaning against a shop, 
‘that that man was once the most famoug 
editor in the country.” ‘‘ I would not, indeed,” 
replied the poor dupe. ‘Then you would be 
right. He never was.” 


* * 


Recinatp: (watching the New Woman 
Clown): ‘ Well, that proves that there isn’t 
anything that a woman can’t do.” Ethel: “I 
think quite otherwise. To me it proves that 
there is at least one thing she can’t do, and that 
is to make a fool of herself.” s 

“Do you know a good tonic for nervous 

rsons, Simpkins?” ‘‘ No; what I want to 

nd is a good tonic for people who have to live 
with them.” : * * 


Every man has at times in his mind the ideal 
of what he should be, but is not. This ideal 
may be high and complete, or it may be quite 
low and insufficient ; yet, in all men that really 
seek to improve, it is better than the actual 
character. Perhaps no one is so satisfied with 
himself that he never wishes to be wiser, better, 
and more hely— Theodor Parker. 

* * 


Mr. Moopy says that it is worth going a 
thousand miles to get a good thought. Recently 
he offered a prize of £1 to the young man who 
would send him the best thought that he had 
obtained during the month. The following was 
adjudged the prize: ‘‘Men grumble because 
God puts thorns on roses. Wouldn’t it be 
better to thank God that he puts roses on 
thorns ?”’ :. ee 


Tae Hrnpoo’s ENciisH.—Many pathetic 
examples have forced themselves on my notice, 
where the sudden loss of a single distinguished 
bread-winner of a family ia comfortable circum- 
stances in India has wn the whole burden 
of that family on young men of small 
intellectual power or attainments, possessing 
no other equipment for the battle of life. It 
was such a one who, in a petition for employ- 
ment, complained that ‘God had very in- 
judiciously " placed a large family under his 
charge. Through the plaintive absurdity of 
the phrase, we see the poor incompetent youn 
fellow, conscious of his deficiencies, ail 
struggling in a sea of anxieties for the bare life, 
not of himself alone, but of those near and 
dear to him. 

* * * 

THE Worst Diszase.—Consumption is by 
far the most fell disease in the category of 
human ailments, for while fevers, small-pox, 
and a whole tale of diseases reap their thousands, 
consumption reaps her tens of thousands. It 
destroys far more lives than all epidemics put 
together. It is computed that one in every 
eleven persons dies of consumption in these 
isles. The actual number from tuberculosis is 
nearly 60,000 annually. Taking all forms of 
tuberculosis together in France, one-fourth of 
each generation is attacked by it, and one-sixth 
dies. The mortality in all Europe from con- 
sumption is not less than 1,000,000 a year. In 
the United States the tale is a a day. 


Cuarity.--The little I have seen of the world 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not in anger. When I take the histor 
of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, 
and represent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through, the brief 
posers of joy, the feverish inquietude of 

ope and fear, the pressure of want, the 
desertion of friends, I would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow man with Him from 
Whose hand it came.—Longfellow. 
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A NATION WELCOMES A 
| QUEEN REGNANT. 


‘Waite many European nations refuse to allow 
princesses to ascend the throne, there is proof 
afforded whenever a queen does come to the 
throne that the people are glad to welcome a 
-woman sovereign, and that the poetic and 
chivalrous side of kingship, at any rate, is more 
readily aroused by the accession of a woman. 

The young Queen of Holland attained the 
age of eighteen on August 81st, and on Sep- 
tember 5th made, with her mother, who has 
hitherto been her regent, a state entry into her 
capital, Amsterdam. The streets were lavishly 
decorated, and great multitudes assembled to 
give their young monarch an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

The rapturous reception of the Queen in her 
capital was but the prelude to the more solemn 
and significant ceremonies next morning. 

By ten o'clock the great Dam Square in front 
of the Palace presented a splendid spectacle. 
The whole open space had been cleared by 
troops, and bodies of soldiers of all arms were 
‘drawn up round it. As the Queen was to walk 
+o the church, a velvet carpet had been laid 
along the short path which she would have 
to traverse, the line being kept by naval 
cadets. Behind the rows of troops on 
the square were compact multitudes of 
people. The front places were on all sides 
given up to the children from orphanages. 

. The Queen-mother appeared in a State coach 
surmounted by a Royal crown in gilt upon a 
crimson cushion. Her Majesty met with a 
most splendid reception, the hurrahs and cries 
of “ Long live the Queen-mother !” being un- 
ending. Ten minutes later the beating of drums | 
and the blare of many trumpets signalled that 
‘Queen Wilhelmina had herself left the Palace. 
The order to present arms rang along the line 
of troops, and all was expectation. The Kings- 
at-Arms with their heralds, in their gorgeous 

. antique costumes, bearing long trumpets with 
pendant flags, were the first to appear. But a 
moment before the grey haze overhead had 
broken, and now the brilliant sun in a blue 
heaven was bathing the whole square with light, 
giving all the warmth of colour and brilliance of 
effect to the magnificent spectacle which the 
square displayed. 

All the splendour of retinue and Court cere- 
monial was overlooked and neglected by the 
vast multitude, whose eyes were only for the 

central figure of the imposing State ceremony, : 
the person of their young Queen walking on 
foot in the midst of her people, with all the 
emblems of her royalty upon her. On her 
head was adiadem of diamonds in the form of 
@ crown, and her robe of white silk with a long 
train showed under a mantle of rich red velvet, 
displaying in gold embroidery the lions of 
Nassau, and bordered with royal ermine. Her 
Majesty bore herself with grace and fortitude, 
but the blanched cheek showed the profound 
emotion which the greatness of the occasion 
was inspiring, and which was fully shared by 
the many thousands of her subjects. 

To describe adequately the manner in which 
the Queen was acclaimed on her short passage 


to the New Church would be impossible. 
Every voice was raised in a shout of loyalty, 
and every moment the roar of acclamation grew 
louder and more sustained. 

Privileged spectators began to assemble in 
the church at nine o'clock. It was a bright 
spectacle, growing rapidly more brilliant; for, 
as the seats filled with clergy, with the Bishops 
in purple vestments, officials profuse in the 
display of gold lace, diplomatists and military 
and naval officers, and ladies, the sun conquered 
the thick grey clouds without, and just before 
the Queen entered the building a flood of 
golden sunshine burst into the church and 
raised all hearts. Interesting to all was the 
formal entry of the Princes from the Dutch 
Indies, gorgeous in apparel and wearing 
magnificent jewels, who were ushered to their 
places, where they stood on either side of the 
dais on which the empty throne, a great chair 
of crimson and gold with the letter ‘“ W.” 
embroidered on the back, stood beneath the 
canopy. 


Princess of Wied, all that are left besides 
the Queen of the House of Orange. 


still the throne and the Queen-mother’s chair 
were vacant, and the crown and orb flashed 
against the crimson cushions of the credence 
table. Expectations became intense, and con- 
versation was hushed. Then shouts and 
flourishes of trumpets from the outer air made 
certain. The Queen-mother, her chamberlain, 
her ladies and Court officials had come with due 
escort to the door under the great organ. As 
they proceeded up the nave the Queen-mother 
bowed repeatedly with smiling pleasure to those 
present. She wore a dress of lavender colour, 
with « profusion of beautiful lace, a diamond 
tiara, and a veil hanging back from it. Her 
place was by the side of her daughter's throne, 
and her ladies, ranged near her, added colour 
to the scene. Soft music was played by the 
organ. 

The culminating moment was at hand, for at 
eleven o’clock, a great shouting from the Dam 
announced that the Dutch had seen their Queen, 
and that the ceremony was on the point of 
beginning. At the same time the cannon were 
heard firing a Royal salute, and in a minute 
or two the head of the Queen’s procession 
entered the church by the door under the 
great Orange windows made to celebrate 
the occasion and still veiled. The heralds 
were there with their trumpets, and the 
Kings-at-Arms, with the masters of cere- 
monies, officers of the Royal Household, Court 
ladies, squires, and pages. The procession out- 
side had been even more gorgeous, for it had 
included the Royal standard and the Sword of 
State carried by Lieutenant-General van der 
Heyden, the terror of the Achins. 

But all present forgot to look at any figure 
save one, that of the Queen, who walked erect 
and stately, although of no great stature, under 
the crushing weight of her coronation robe of 
crimson velvet and ermine, and wearing a 
diamond tiara. Her mien was steady and 
resolute as the assembly rose and those near 


Attention was next riveted on the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar and the Prince and 


They took 
places reserved to the right of the dais, and 


handkerchiefs were waved in the air. 


made obeisance. The Queen-mother’s face was 
radiant. As the strains of ‘‘ Wilhelmina” rose 
from the organ and orchestra, and later from 
the choir seated on a high tribune, the whole 
spectacle was deeply impressive. The dark 
blue draping of the tribunes was no longer 
noticeable ; it was merged in flashes of gold and 
colour, orange predominating. Trophies of 
flags, orange for the most part, brightened the 
walls. 

There was silence, and the Queen, in clear, 
expressive, earnest tones which rang through 
the building began to speak. It was a speech 
which, by virtue of its matter and delivery, 
deeply impressed all present with the con- 
viction that Queen Wilhelmina is a worthy 
representative of the traditional spirit of the 
family which gave England a King at her need, 
and is every inch a Queen. She was addressing 
her people and Parliament, and her words are 
thus translated :— 

‘‘ Being called to the Throne at the close of 
the life of my never-to-be-forgotten father, I 
ascended it under the wise and beneficent 
Regency of my mother. On the completion of 
my eighteenth year I have assumed the 
government. My proclamation has announced 
this fact to my dear people. The hour bas now 
come when I bind myself in the midst of my 
faithful Parliament; and, invoking God’s holy 
name, I dedicate myself to the Dutch people 
here and now to maintain their dearest rights 
and freedom. Therefore I consolidate to-day 
the close bonds which exist between me and 
my people, and the ancient pact between the 
Netherlands and the House of Orange is to be 
renewed. 

‘“‘ High is my vocation and beautiful the task 
which God has laid upon my shoulders. I am 
happy and thankful to rule over the people of 
the Ne$herlands, who, although small in num- 
bers, are great in virtues and strong by nature 
and character. I esteem it a great privilege 
that it is my life’s task and duty to dedicate all 
my powers to the prosperity and interests of 
my dear fatherland ; and I adopt the words of 
my beloved father—‘ Yea, Orange can never do 
enough for the Netherlands.’ 

‘In fulfilling my task I need your help and 
co-operation. Gentlemen, Members of Parlia- 
ment, I am fully convinced that you will accord 
me your help. Let us work together on behalf 
of the happiness and prosperity of the Dutch 
people. Let that be our goal. May God bless 
our work, and may it conduce to the welfare of 
our fatherland.” 

Then, rising and speaking with solemn fervour 
and uplifted hand, the Queen said :— 

“IT swear to the Dutch people that I will 
always keep and maintain the Constitution. I 
swear that I will defend and guard with all my 
power the independence and territory of the 
Empire; that I will protect public and private 
liberty, and the rights of all my subjects; and 
that for the maintenance and increase of public 
and private prosperity I will use all the means 
which the laws place at my disposition as a good 
Queen should. So help me Almighty God.” 

Then, as the Queen sat down, the standing 
assembly raised a great shout, and hats and 
That 
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shout will not be forgotten readily, and after it 
the President, standing before the Queen, 
pronounced this solemn declaration :— 

‘s We receive and inaugurate you in the name 
of the Dutch people, and by virtue of the Con- 
stitution we swear that we will maintain your 
inviolability and your rights as Queen and the 
rights of your Crown. We swear to do all 
things that good and faithful States-General 
ought to do. So help us Almighty God.” 

Then each member of the States-General as 
his name was called rose, and either took the oath 
or affirmed. Then came the heralds, of whom 
the senior cried, “Her Majesty Queen Wilhel- 
mina is solemnly inaugurated,” and two heralds 
cried, ‘Long live the Queen!” Again the 
people present shouted loud and long, and then 
from the choir and organ came the music of 
the hymn familiar to every Protestant ear, and 
known to us as ‘“‘ Now thank we all our God.” 

Thus ended a ceremonial unique in kind, and 
the Queen’s procession left by the same door at 
which it entered. Then down the nave to the 
door under the organ the Queen-mother moved 
away, and again the assembly raised applause, 
by which she was clearly touched. 

During the sunny afternoon and the 
illuminated evening all Amsterdam was in a 
state of wild delight, which is quite in- 
degcribable. 

When the Queen and the Queen-mother, after 
returning from the New Church, had entered 
the Palace, four heralds came out on to the 
balcony, and at their appearance a dead silence 
spread over the huge concourse of people. 


The trumpets sounded, and then the voice of 


the senior herald was heard proclaiming to all 
that her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina was 
invested. While the saluting guns which 
followed this announcement were still booming 
out, the young Queen, wearing the regalia, 
presented herself on the balcony, with heralds 
on either side. There was a ring almost of 
barbaric wildness in the vehement cry of 
applause that broke forth from the crowd when 
the Queen was seen. Soon afterwards the 
Queen-mother joined her daughter, and the 
scene of yesterday repeated itself. 

The Queen and Queen-mother subsequently 
drove round the decorated city in a carriage 
drawn by six‘horses, followed by another car- 
riage in which were seated the Prince and 
Princess of Wied and the Grand Duke of 
Saxony. A guard of honour rode in front of 
"and behind the Royal party. The greatest 
enthusiasm everywhere prevailed. 

Nations are abundantly ready to accept 
Queens in place of Kings. Indeed, a female 
sovereign especially appeals to loyalty and 
chivalry. It is therefore passing strange that 
in so many countries the succession to the 
Crown should still be forbidden to the daughters 
of kings on the sole ground of their sex. 


The Queen-mother has received a token of 
the gratitude from the people of the Nether- 
lands for the wisdom and untiring care with 
which she has devoted herself to her task of 
Regent of the kingdom for eight years, and to 
bringing up their young Queen. Married, when 
quite a girl, as the second wife of the aged 
King of the Netherlands, Princess Emma of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont was still young when left a 
widow, but has had no thought except for the 
duties imposed upon her as mother of the 
heiress of the throne. An offering raised by 
public subscription of 300,000 florins (£25,000) 
has been subscribed for her, and given by her 
to found a hospital. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SYDNEY SMITH ON 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


(Published in the * Edinburgh Review” in 
1810.) 
(Concluded.) 


Ir is of great importance to a country that 
there should be as many understandings as 
possible actively employed within it. Mankind 
are much happier for the discovery of baro- 
meters, thermometers, steam-engines, and all 
the innumerable inventions in the arts and 
sciences. We are every day and every hour 
reaping the benefit of such talent and ingenuity. 
The same observation is true of such works as 
those of Dryden, Pope, Milton, dnd Shakspeare. 
Mankind are much happier that such individuals 
have lived and written ;—they add every day to 
the stock of public enjoyment—and perpetually 
gladden and embellish life. Now, the number 
of those who exercise their understanding to 
any good purpose, is exactly in proportion to 
those who exercise it at all; but, as the matter 
stands at present, half the talent in the 
universe runs to waste, and is totally un- 
profitable. It would have been almost as well 
for the world, hitherto, that women, instead of 
possessing the capacities they do at present, 
should have been born wholly destitute of wit, 
genius, and every other attribute of mind of 
which men make so eminent an use; and the 
ideas of use and possesion are so united 
together, that because it has been the custom 
in almost all countries to give to women a 
different and a worse education than to men, 
the notion has obtained that they do not 
possess faculties which they do not cultivate. 
Just as, in breaking up a common, it is some- 
times very difficult to make the poor believe it 


will carry corn, merely because they have been. 


hitherto accustomed to see it produce nothing 
but weeds and grass—they very naturally mis- 
take present condition for general nature. So 
completely have the talents of women been 
kept down, that there is scarcely a single work, 
either of reason or imagination, written by a 
woman, which is in general circulation, either 
in the English, French, or Italian literature ;— 
scarcely one that has crept even into the ranks 
of our minor poets.* 


If the possession of excellent talents is not a 
conclusive reason why they should be improved, 
it at least amounts to a very strong presump- 
tion; and, if it can be shown that women may 
be trained to reason and imagine as well as 
men, the strongest reasons are certainly neces- 
sary to show us why we should not avail our- 
selves of such rich gifts of nature ; and we have 
a right to call for a clear statement of those 
perils which make it necessary that such talents 
should be totally extinguished, or, at most, very 
partially drawn out. The burthen of proof does 
not lie with those who say, Increase the quantity 
of talent in any country as much as possible— 
for such a proposition is in conforming with 
every man’s feelings ; but it lies with those who 
say, ‘Take care to keep that understanding 
weak and trifling, which nature has made 
capable of becoming strong and powerful.” The 
paradox is with them, not with us. In all 
human reasoning, knowledge must be taken for 
a good, till it can be shown to be an evil. But 
now, Nature makes to us rich and magnificent 


* It is pleasant to reflect how grcat is the change in this 
respect in the nearly ninety years that have elapsed since 
Sydney Smith wrote, and how Mrs. Lrowning, ‘George 
Eliot,” Jane Austen, and many others, have taken their un- 
questioned place in literature 
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presents; and we say to her—You are too 
luxuriant and magnificent—we must keep you 
under, and prune you ;—we have talent eno 
inthe other half of the creation ; and, if you 
will not stupefy and enfeeble the minds of 
women to our hands, we ourselves must expose 
them to a narcotic process, and ‘educate away 
that fatal redundance with which the world is 
afflicted, and the order of sublunary things 
deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures in life is conver. 
sation ;—and the pleasures of conversation, are 
of course, enhanced by every increase of know. 
ledge: not that we should meet together to talk 
of alkalis and angles, or to add to our stock of 
history and philology—though a little of these 
things is no bad ingredient in conversation ; 
but let the subject be what it may, there is 
always a prodigious difference between the con- 
versation of those who have been well educated 
and of those who' have not enjoyed this 
advantage. Education gives fecundity of 
thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness, 
vigour, fancy, words, images, and illustrations ; 
—it decorates every common thing, and ‘gives 
the power of trifling without being undignified 
and absurd. The; subjects themselves may not 
be wanted upon which the talents of an educated 
man have been exercised ; but there is always a 
demand for those talents which his education 
has rendered strong and quick. Now, really, 
nothing can be farther from our intention than 
to say anything rude and unpleasant; but we 
must be excused for observing that it is now a 
not very common thing to be interested by the 
variety and extent of female knowledge, but it 
is a very common thing to lament that the finest 
faculties in the world have been confined to 
trifles utterly unworthy of their richness and 
their strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent 
and interesting occupation which can be given 
to the female sex; nor can there be a better 
method of checking a spirit of dissipation, than 
by diffusing a taste for literature. The true way 
to attack vice is by setting up something else 
against it. Give to women, in early youth, 
something to acquire, of sufficient interest and 
importance to command the application of their 
mature faculties, and to excite their persever- 
ance in future life ;—teach them that happiness 
is to be derived from the acquisition of knowledge 
as well as the gratification of vanity; and you 
will raise up a much more formidable barrier 
against dissipation than an host of invectives 
and exhortations can supply. 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate 
man gets drunk with very bad wine—not to 
gratify his palate, but to forget his cares; he 
does not set any value on what he receives, but: 
on account of what it excludes ;—it keeps out. 
something worse than itself. Now, though it. 
were denied that the acquisition of serious. 
knowledge is of itself important to a woman, 
still it prevents a taste for silly and pernicious 
works of imagination ;—it keeps away the 
horrid trash of novels; and, in lieu of that. 
eagerness for emotion and adventure which 
books of that sort inspire, promotes a calm and 
steady temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good 
fortune, may generally find an excellent coi- 
panion for all the vicissitudes of his life; but it: 
is not so easy to find a companion for his 
understanding, who has similar pursuits with 
himself, or who can comprehend the pleasure 
he derives from them. We really can see 10 
reason why it should not be otherwise; nor 
comprehend how the pleasures of domestic life 
can be promoted by diminishing the number of 
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gubjects in which persons who are to spend 
their lives together take a common interest. 


One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which 
# eommunicates to old age. Men rise in 
character often as they increase in years ;— 
they are venerable from what they have 
acquired, and pleasing from what they can 
impart. If they outlive their faculties, the 
mere frame iteelf is respected for what it once 
contained; but women (such is their unfor- 
fanate style of education) hazard everything 
upon one cast of the die ;—when youth is gone» 
all is gone. No human creature gives his 
admiration for nothing; either the eye must be 
charmed, or the understanding gratified. A 
woman must talk wisely or look well. Every 
human being must put up with the coldest 
civility who has neither the charms of youth 
nor the wisdom of age. Neither is there the 
slightest commiseration for decayed accomplish- 
ments ;—no man mourns over the fragments of 
a dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of musical 
skill. They are flowers destined to perish; but 
the decay of great talents is always the subject 
of solemn pity: and, even when their last 
‘memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges are 
regarded with pious affection. 

There is no connection between the ignorance 
in which women are kept and the preservation 
of moral and religious principle; and yet cer 
tainly there is, in the minds of some timid and 
respectable persons, a vague, indefinite dread of 
‘mowledge, as if it were capable of producing 
these effects. It might almost be supposed, 
from the dread which the propagation of know- 
ledge has excited, that there was some great 
secret which was to be kept in impenetrable 
obscurity,—that all moral rules were & species 
of delusion and imposture, the detection of 
which, by the improvement of the understand. 
‘ing, would be attended with the most fatal con- 
gequences to all, and particularly to women. 
If we could possibly understand what these 
great secrets were, we might perhaps be dis- 
posed to concur in their preservation ; but 
‘believing that all the salutary rules which are 
_ Gmposed on women are the result of true 
‘wisdom, and productive of the greatest happi- 
ness, we cannot understand how they are to 
become less sensible of this truth in proportion 
as their power of discovering truth in general 
is increased, and the habit of viewing questions 
‘with accuracy and comprehension established 
by education. There are men, indeed, who 
are always exclaiming against every species of 
power, because it is connected with danger; 
their dread of abuses is so much stronger than 
their admiration of uses, that they would cheer- 
fully give up the use of fire, gunpowder, and 
printing, to be freed from robbers, incendiaries, 
and libels. It is true, that every increase of 
knowledge may possibly render depravity more 
depraved, as well as it may increase the strength 
of virtue. It is in itself only power; and its 
value depends on its application. But, trust to 
the natural love of good where there is no 
temptation to be bad—it operates nowhere 
more forcibly than in education. No man, 
whether he be tutor, guardian, or friend, ever 
contents himself with infusing the mere ability 
to acquire, but giving the power, he gives it 
with a taste for the wise and rational exercise 
of that power; so that an educated person is 
not only one with stronger and better faculties 
¢han others, but with a more useful propensity 
—a disposition better cultivated—and asso- 
ciations of a higher and more important class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points 
upon which we have insisted,—Why the dis- 


proportion in knowledge between the two sexes 
should be so great, when the inequality in 
natural talents is so small; or why the 
standing of women should be lavished upon 
trifies, 
higher and better things, we profess ourselves 
not able to understand. The affectation charged 


ruin, disgrace, and inconvenience which pro- 
ceeds from neglecting it. 
children, nature has made a direct and powerful 
provision; and the 
women is the natural consequence of that desire 
to please which is productive of the greatest part 
of civilisation and refinement, and which rests d 
upon a foundation 
any such modifications in education as we have 
proposed. If you educate women to attend to 
dignified and important subjects, you are multi- 
plying, beyond measure, the chances of human 
improvement, 
those early impressions which always come 


of instances, are quite decisive of character and 
genius. Nor isit only in the business of education 
that women would influence the destiny of men. 


the best; and leaves a woman when she is 
stricken by the hand of time, not as she now is, 
destitute of everything, 
but with the full power and the splendid attrac- 


pleasures of polite literature, and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men, 


Mr. E. J. S. 
sect of Christians in M 
Nazarenes. 
ity to its primitive simplicity. He has written 


the Madras Times makes 
excerpts and which sufficiently 
tendency of his propagandism. 
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ENTHUSIASM 
CAU 


maior By Sister BLANCHE. 

A very popular author, J. M. Barrie, says in 
his famous book, “The Little Minister ‘i 
“ The life of every man is a diary 
means to write one story and writes another.” 


when nature has made it capable of 


upon female knowledge is best cured by making} I believe we cat all with the sentiment 
that knowledge more general ; and the economy | thus expressed. There are so many un 
devolved upon women is best secured by the things happening day by day, w a 


conscious and unconscious influence us 
and play an a ancpaat part in the moulding of 
our lives. 

We make so many plans, and we find them 
so often thwarted. 

How little we dreamt that Man would enter 
our camp and steal away four of our 
e past year! Such a calamity was 


For the care of 


gentleness and elegance of 


unlooked for. 

too deep to be shaken by| ister Ethel and I mat in the North some 
, and of course we to talk of the 
fore” Sisters. I said, ‘‘ Sister Ethel, 
their gain is our loss.” With mournful faces 
we talked on in the same strain. Presently 
Sister Ethel looked up with the light of an in- 
spiration upon her face, then said quite tragi- 


y— 
“Sister Blanche, we are left behind.” 
“Yes,” said I. ‘ How is it?” 
She didn’t seem to know. My question still 
remains unanswered. 
In spite of interruption, however, the work 


by pre and medicating 


from the mother ; and which, ina great majority 


If women knew more, men must learn more— Fi 

’ goe along. The ranks are filled in 
for ignorance would then be shameful—and it orth phate ate fait or Goa Himself supplieth 
would become the fashion to be instructed. The | all our need. 


I feel the need that it should sweep along, 
more and more each day I live, for there are 
thousands who are as difficult to reach with the 

the North Pole, when 
Nansen left his ice-wedged ‘ Fram,” and faced 
the towering hills of snow. 

True, Evangelical efforts are more numerous 
than ever the 
still our ide 


instruction of women improves the stock of 
national talents, and employs more minds for 
the instruction and amusement of the world ;— 
it increases the pleasures of society, by multiply- 
ing the topics upon which the two sexes take a 
common interest; and makes marriage an 
intercourse of understanding as well as of 
affection, by giving dignity and importance to 
the female character. The education of women 
favours public morals; it provides for every 
season of life, as well as for the brightest and 


They are lost in the 


and neglected by all; | ¢ th y arms 


upon them with icy breath. 


th 
tions of knowledge, — diffusing the elegant|/ Into the halls of a guilty conscience the 


—_—X—K—X————KXn—_ 
tion, ‘Is God d 
CHRISTIANITY FOR HINDOOS. away,” may we answer it by the Christ life ; 
may we go— 
“ Down into the vilest dens 
Of the city’s crime and murk, 
Women with hearts of angels 
Doing the angels’ work : 
To win beck the lost and rie ae 
And help the weak to stand, 
By the wonderful power of a loving word, 
‘And the help of God's right han a 

May we lead them all the way to Calvary, 
and lowly kneeling in the silence there, teach 
those trembling lips to say, 

‘“‘ Lord Jesus, I come.” 

I remember visiting ® poor man, who 
had, while  fellin timber, met with a 
severe accident, which had so injured his 
back as to necessitate his keeping to 
his bed without the hope of recovery. 
I happened to hear of him through a friend 
who excited my sympathy by telling me of the 
terrible suffering he was then undergoing. Said 
this friend: ‘The neighbours are often 
awakened by his screaming, and, I must say it, 
cursing, and do you know, in his agony the 
other night, he tried to strangle himself with 


Wuirs, has founded a new 
adras, called the 
His object is to restore Christian- 


a poem called ‘“ India to Christ” from which 
the following 
indicates the 


“ Art thou not he who lived amongst the poor, 
Who shared their ceaseless toil and wore their 


rags, 

And as with them their coarse and stinted 
food ? 

Art thou not he who 
healed 

The sick, and fed the starving crowd, 

And raised the widow’s son to life ? 

Art thou not he who lived with leprous men, 

‘And drew the ravening maniac from the tomb, 

The harlot back from hell?” 


‘«‘ © Sadhu Christ, O homeless Bairagin, 

No booted, hatted, Western Pharisee wert thou, 
No proud, hard-hearted, white-faced priest, 

No Saheb, filled with flesh and wine and smug 


dried their tears? who 


conceit, the bed-clothes.”’ 
Black-coated, strutting first among the Sunday My heart ached for the poor fellow. 
throng. “T will go with you at once to visit. him,’’ I 
O Guru Christ, 


said. 

We set off there and then, and at last arrived 
at the house. 

I opened the door with a beating heart, for I 
} was not quite sure of my welcome, you know. 


Of us thou wert, thy brethren are with us, 
In many a long-haired, lean-cheeked, wandering 
Sanyast, 


We see thee still. 
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There lay a a and healthy, 
with pain-lit eyes and : 
Hooobed al ese caitas aoen thought, 


‘Oh, 
am sO sorry you are so great a 


job you ain’t = that other 
y: 
waa (us question that 


am | 
: as I stepped up to the bedside, and said, 
brother, 
wafferer.”’ 
“Tt’s a 
one,’’ was 


To the subject I said, ‘‘ Have you had 
a good mother ? ’’ 
he, “I pose you've come to talk 
religion, haven't i da : 


for I can } uzzle our parson.” 
“* Yes, arr »” I said quickly. ‘ But 


know—well, a pecere you have a reason- 


brain. I’m clever enough to reason 
with you. Ma Aha —Diad for a little while 
shouk aay asses: You have a good mother, 


- too. that you like to talk about ?” 
oo Well, Mise, yes, I had a good mother once, 
but she is dead.” 


‘*Oh, well,” said I, cheerfully, ‘“‘ how beauti- 

ful is the thought that you will meet her in 
ven.” ; 

. Me agi and ay — ae fell a 

vy escaped from . Hope no 

longer beamed upon him. Hop dis- 

appeared. He was without her at that moment. 


Kn by the bedside shortly afterwards, I 
paves all my heart for that lonely heart, 
en Ww: : “Isaac, turn to your mother’s 
God.” shaggy head was bowed, his arms 


crossed. His breath came quickly. Fearful 
was the struggle in that poor man’s heart. Then 
T noticed a great salt tear come trickling down 
his cheek. It fell upon his arm. Then with 
one mighty effort those arms were thrown up, 
and the cry of a strong man in his agony rolled 
forth, ‘‘God be merciful to me 8 sinner.” 
Like the shell of the ocean ever sighing for 
the sea, so is the throbbing heart of man ever 
for the ocean of God’s love. This great 
world - ag vgpniantti setae Ais guile 
or the ov 0 of the wings o: 
. People are ignorant of what they want. 
A little child lay dying, and the mother, 
g to soothe the suffering little one, 
Ww » You will so soon reach the other 
side, darling, so soon be in heaven.” 
‘‘ I don’t want to go, mother.” 
** You will hear the angels sing, my pet, and 
gather flowers, and be so happy.’ 
‘*T don’t want to hear the angels sing, don't 
want to gather flowers; too for that—too 


The mother could say no more, her heart was 
full. She just bent over the child, lifted it out 
of its little cot, and placed it close to her 
heart. 

As the little head nestled against her shoulder 

a ful smile overspread the childish face, 
snd the tremulous lips opened to say, ‘‘I want 
that, mother, I just want that.” 

God will be the mother who clasps every 
yearning soul to His heart. People are ignorant 
of what they really want; when we have led 
them to Christ they will say, ‘I just want 
that.” 

The world waits for such messengers. It 
is dying for such messages. Let us break 
alabaster boxes of love and sympathy over 
them, bringing fragrance into their lives. 

With Emerson I say, ‘ Post mortem kind- 
ness does not cheer the burdened spirit. 
Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance back- 
ward over the weary way.” 

Listen to Frances Willard’s resolve, and the 
test of her life :— 

‘¢T never knew what it was not to aspire, not 
to believe myself capable of heroism. I fully 

urposed to be one whom multitudes could love, 
bean on, and bless. Used to the utmost ounce 
of my power, I meant that the evolution of 


my own power should do for me all that it 


would.” 


The world calls for enthusiasts after the 
Willard type. 


- Itis the neutral people that are the trouble 
nowadays. They are neither hot or cold. 
They never do any harm. Tell me, do they 
ever do any noticeable good? I know the best 
workers are often silent workers, but then the 
work cannot be hidden, though the worker hide. 


Pg the ruin of the lukewarm life! Oh, how 
e@ energies are running to waste. 
htfoot: “To do increases the power of 


. The pursuit of power is a of God’s 
own planting, a germ of splendid achievement 
if rightly used and cultivated.” 


Let us be something. There are too many 


forth their very best gifts. 
of patience at length becomes bankru 
It is by the power of God we can be roused 
into holy enthusiam—we can enter into any 
holy enterprise. God prepares the worker for 
the work. 
The inspired soul is ever enthusiastic. Oh, 
Gordon Highlander to face deale berry, te 
n ers to ea » to 
dash down the enemy from the halghie of 
Dargai? Their General, galloping down to them 
had said, “‘ The position must taken at all 
costs. The Gordon Highlanders will take it.” 
Enthusiasm beamed in that General’s eye, in a 
moment it was reflected in their’s. With one 
 ‘*Come on, lads,” to the strains of the 
they dashed into the jaws of death. 
Friends, the enemy has a stronghold in our 
Churches to-day—towering icebergs of pride, and 
hills of lukewarmness seems to be crippling the 


Churches. 


I hear our General’s voice right away from 
the battlements of heaven: “The position 
must be taken at all costs.” 

* Wave an answer back to heaven, 
-* By Thy grace we will.’” 


NOT KNOWING. 


I know not what shall befall me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And so each step in my onward path 
He makes new joys to arise, 
And every joy that He sends me 
Comes as a strange and sweet surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread on another year ; 

The past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy shall clear ; 

And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the darkest future 
Has less bitter than I think. 

The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before I stoop to drink ; 

Or if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside its brink. 


It may be He has in waiting 
For the coming of my feet, 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 
That my lips shall only tremble 
At the words they cannot speak. 


Oh! restful, blissful ignorance ! 

’Tis blessed not to know; 
It my heart s0 still 

In those arms which will not let me go, 
And hushes my soul to rest 

In the bosom that loves me so. 


So I go on not knowing, 
I would not if I might ; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than walk alone in the light ; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by night. 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose ; 
Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose ; 
So I sent the coming tears back 
With the whispered words: ‘‘ He knows!” 


A STUDY FROM ‘ROMEO 
AND JULIET.”’ 


Ir would be a foolish attempt to limit the 
teaching of any one of Shakspeare’s plays to 
a single point; almost as foolish as it would 
be to draw one moral only from a human 
life; and “‘ Romeo and Juliet” is no exception 
to the rule. We may learn there, for exampl 

how tempting and how ruinous are the paths 3 
deceit; how the want of self-control tends to 
wreck happiness; how dangerous is an over. 
bearing will in a parent, how great the loss 
where there is want of confidence between 
parent and child, with other lessons too obvious 
to need stating. ; 

There is one lesson, however, which is shown 
to have been specially present in the mind of 
Shakspeare in writing this tragedy, by the 
emphasis laid upon it in the “concluding lines, 
as: elsewhere—it is the awfully destructive 
power of discord and hatred. The hereditary 
feud of the Montagues and the Capulets, with 
its effect in the blighting of the brightest 
happiness, the sacrifice of young lives, and the 
permanent saddening of older ones, this is the 
main subject of the play. 

The utterly unreasonable nature of such feuds 
is made obvious from the beginning. The 
serving men of the rival families, watching for 
opportunities to assail one another with vulgar 
abuse, followed up by blows, are no more and 
no less irrational in their behaviour than the 
violent ‘‘ gentleman” Tybalt, who is so filled 
with fury at the mere sight of a Montague, 
that he forgets the claims of hospitality equally 
with those of justice, and is scarcely prevented 
from stabbing Romeo in the very guest-chamber, 
only for the offence of entering it. . 
“Tybalt. ‘ Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe; 

A villain—’ ” 

Is this phraseology peculiar to the Italian 
cities of the Middle Ages? or do we not meet 
with it also in modern times? Is it not too 
common first to regard our fellow-creatures as 
‘‘ foes,” with scarce a shadow of reason, and 
then, being our enemies, do we not go on to 
conclude they must of necessity be also 
‘‘ villains ” ? 

The judgment of the “fiery Tybalt” is 
quite erroneous. Romeo is no villain, but, 
according to his lights, a man of unstained 
honour; and is, moreover, anxious to spare 
the life of Tybalt when at last they meet 
without a restraining hand. The reason for 
such forbearance lies in the fact that Romeo 
has discovered a bond of union between them 
of which Tybalt is ignorant. Discovered, not 
made the bond ; for though Romeo and Juliet 
are now in secret man and wife, and this new 
relationship is the immediate cause of the 
changed feeling, yet there is something deeper 
behind the marriage, namely, the love which 
brought it about: mutual love, which, even in 
this, its most exclusive form, is a witness that 
human beings were created for friendliness, and 
not for enmity. Romeo, with his tender and 
passionate heart, has an insight into the truth 
of things, which the ferocious Tybalt utterly 
wants, and in the want of which he dies— 
having missed the meaning of life, even on 
its purely human side. 

The passionate attachment between the two 
young people ought to have been crowned by 
an avowed and happy union; and would have 
been so had no evil influence disturbed the 
natural course of their love. But their families 
are quite ignorant of that secret of life which is 
felt, however little known as a theory, by the 
young loving hearts. The mutual enmity of 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Lady Warwick has taken a practical 
step towards carrying out her great scheme 
for enabling educated women to settle to 
work upon the land. Her scheme is to 
make settlements, almost, one might say, 
small villages, where gentlewomen, whose 
tastes are not of the literary order, but 
who have sufficient strength for outdoor 
employments, shall live together, cultivating 
the land in the lighter departments of 
agriculture, producing such necessaries of 
existence as fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
poultry, eggs, butter, and honey. The 
most original feature of Lady Warwick's 
scheme is that she proposes to place each 
settlement under the general supervision of 
an experienced and competent head, and 
the step which she has now taken is 
directed to preparing suitable ladies for 
taking this position. She has founded a 
‘hostel,’ called after herself, in connection 
with the Agricultural College at Reading. 
The Council of the College has consented 
to provide the necessary courses of in- 
struction, while around the hostel there is 
sufficient land for practical work. As 
much actual work as possible will be 
done in the grounds of the institution. 


Fowls, bees, etc., will be kept on as large ' 
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a scale as ible, while fruit and flowers 
will be cultivated under the most skilful 
guidance. In the larger subjects of agri- 
culture, work and classes will be held on 
experimental stations and farms in the 
district. The ‘‘ Lady Warwick Hostel ”’ is 
situated in the Bath-road, Reading, about 20 
minutes’ walk from the Agricultural College. 
It will easily accommodate 30 students, 
having a large dining-hall, library, and 
common ia pea Reet eteatond C 
grass tennis lawn and large en, and a 
field of one acre, with asphalte tennis 
court. A well-built corrugated iron room, 
fitted up as a gymnasium, stands in the 
garden. 
* * 


The complete course of training for 
which the Reading College certificate, 
either in agriculture or horticulture, is 
awarded, extends over two years, though 
arrangements will be made for short 
courses on special subjects. One of these 
special courses is for the benefit of gentle- 
women who are or will become landed 
roprietors. The fees for tuition and 
boned for three terms of ten weeks each 
range from £50 to £120 a year. Any 
girl over the age of 16 years will be 
admissible as a student, when she may 
choose to enter (a) for the full course of 
instruction (two years); or (b) for short 
courses in one or more cial subjects. 
Roughly, the work of the College will be 
grouped under two heads—(1) Agriculture, 
dairy work, and poultry keeping ; and (2) 
Agriculture, horticulture, and bee-keeping. 
The student must determine on entering 
which group shé intends to take up. 

* * * 


It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
there is sufficient prospect of a good income 
in such work for ladies to encourage this 
expenditure of capital on their own 
training, with the farther obligation to lay 
out more in stocking the land which they 
will cultivate. It is certainly very un- 
reasonable that so large a portion of the 
dairy produce and other agricultural and 
horticultural supplies of this country should 
come from abroad. But, when we have 
travelled on the Continent, and have seen 
how the people live and how they work 
who produce these goods at a price, and 
with an excellence, which gives them the 
command of our markets, we cannot but 
doubt if English ladies will ever be either 
able or willing to compete with the con- 
ditions under which the Continental pro- 
duction takes place. The small farmers 
and their wives in France, {who deal in 
the fruit, the eggs, the butter, and the 
other similar articles that England buys, 
live in the roughest and simplest way. 
They rise early and toil late, with 
hardly a thought of amusement or 
recreation ever entering their minds, 
and the mistress. in particular, is 
the whole time hard at work, personall 
attending to every detail of the prow 
and progress of her stock and her crops. 
Dress is nothing to them, books, and even 
newspapersare as completely superfluous as 
intellectual society ; and, in short, nothing 
can be more unlike the life which an 
educated and refined woman naturally 
desires to lead than is that of the farming 
woman of the Continent, devoted to what 
the French call ‘little culture.’”” Whether 
it be possible for the ladies trained under 
Lady Warwick’s scheme to compete even 
to the extent of adding to their incomes 
with those who work and live so 
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differently, it is not easy to forecast, 
Very likely, however, there will be room 
for a certain number of such ladies; the 
greater freshness of their produce, from 
their proximity to the home markets, will 
be possibly sufficient to give them an 
adequate advantage to counterbalance the 

isadvantages of their status and habits. 
It is certainly an admirable idea of Lady 
Warwick's to try what can be done, and 
she is setting about it in the practical, 
businesslike way in which she has under- 
taken other enterprises for the benefit of 
her poorer sisters, and made them succeed. 

* * ¥ 

It is a good thing that it is at length 
becoming recognised that women who have 
to earn must receive some sort of training. 
The slipshod, haphazard way in which 
domestic work has hitherto been prepared 
for has had a bad influence upon all other 
kinds of women’s work ; it has encouraged 
half education and slovenly performance. 
It has had a bad influence too upon the 
domestic work itself. There seems to be 
no realisation of the fact that to cook well, 
and to manage house-work and all that is 
concerned with domestic economy tho- 
roughly well, requires a high degree cf 
sruined. skill. It is supposed to be within 
the competence of the dullest girl to be a 
good domestic worker, and no sort of 
training is available for servants. All that 
they ever learn or know is picked up by 
degrees in the course of doing the wor 
which has never been properly trained for. 
Of late years, a small degree of training 
for domestic duties has been made avail- 
able, both in the elementary schools and 
in the polytechnics and technical institutes 
founded by the County Council all over 
the country. In these cases, however, the 
training consists only of a few inadequate 
courses; it is lacking in a thorough sweep 
over the whole ground, and itis not suffi- 
ciently long, or, as a rule, sufficiently 
combined with practical work, to be of 
great value. 

* * 

There are some signs that we are 
awakening to the necessity of founding 
schools and training colleges for domestic 
life, and of these two are particularly 
interesting to our readers. Miss Rhoda 
Anstey, at the Leasowes, Halesowen, 
combines with gymnastic training, specially 
directed to improving health and strength, 
courses of lessons in cooking and domestic 
management, calculated towards training 
the future mistresses of homes for their 
duties. Miss Alice James, the principal 
of one of the most successful girls’ High 
Schools in London, Northfield House, 
Stamford Hill, is opening this winter a 
college of domestic economy, intended to 
prepare educated women for work as 
cooks and for domestic life generally. In 
a carefully thought-out year’e course of 
instruction she proposes tc teach cookery, 
both theoretical and practical, and also 
fine laundry work, the hygiene of the 
house, elementary sick nursing, needlework 
and the care and management of children. 
This course has grown out of Miss James’s 
experience of the interest which many of 
the elder girls in the High School take in 
such subjects, and also out of her knowledge 
from her kindergarten work—for she was 
one of the founders of kindergartens in 
this country—of the mischief that is done 
to the tempers and dispositions of chil- 
dren by ignorant and incompetent nurses, 
who undo at home a large part of the train- 
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ing in order and good temper that is given 
in a well-conducted kindergarten. me 
few years ago, Miss James had the happy 
thought of starting classes in domestic 
knowledge for those girls in her High 
School who had no special tastes or 
ambitions for what is commonly called 
“higher ” learning —the class of girls who 
leave school at about 16 because they do 
not wish to study for any higher examina- 
tions, and without that there seems to be 
nothing for them to do at school. The 
ear’s course of training in domestic 
science which Miss James inaugurated for 
these girls has been so useful and so much 
appreciated as to lead her to this new 
enterprise, to which we heartily wish 
success. 


of them; in the meantime further parti- 
culars can be obtained from Miss James 
at the above address. 

* * 


* 

It may be added that we are much 
behind foreign nations in this matter. In 
Belgium, in particular, the land is covered 
with house-wives’ schools, just as it is with 
elementary schools. The object of them is 
not so much to train good servants (though, 
of course, that is an incidental result), as 
to prepare working men’s wives for their 
duties in life. Girls pass from the ele- 
mentary schools at the age of 13 or 14 
into the house-wives’ schools, where they 
remain for a year, and are systematically 
taught every branch of household manage- 
ment. They take it in turns to go and do 
all the shopping of the establishment, under 
the supervision of an experienced teacher, 
who aids them to know good food from in- 
ferior, and to choose wisely for the size of the 
household that has to be provided for. 
The food thus purchased they are then 
taught how to cook, special attention being 
given to making the best of the poorer 

arts of meat, and so forth. They learn 
ow to bake bread, how to make beds, and 
sweep rooms, and lay tables tidily and 
prettily; how to wash and iron; and, 
what is perhaps useful above everything, 
how to Ao all nds of mending. The most 
triumphant portion of the exhibits of these 
schools at the Brussels Exhibition last 
year was the mending done, not upon fancy 
pieces of stuff, but upon actual garments 
that the uninitiated would have said must 
be thrown away as useless. Though the 
schools are intended specially for young 
girls, women of any age are allowed to 
come to them, and some of the pieces of 
darning and specimens of patching. ex- 
hibited with the names and ages of the 
workers, showed that women from 49 to 
60 are quite content to go to the new 
schools and learn how to do well and 
neatly what they had heretofore either 
neglected or bungled. The girls, it should 
be added, are all half-timers, so that they 
have half the day left over for earning a 
little money by putting in practice in their 
neighbours’ homes the instruction which 
they are receiving at the schools or other- 
wise, or for helping their own mothers at 
home. Belgium is a poor country, and 
Great Britain is a rich one, and a very 
wasteful one to boot. There is no reason 
why we should not have such schools as 
those established in our midst, except that 
we are not really what we pride ourselves 
upon being, a practical nation. 

ee 
One objection to domestic service for ladies, 


and indeed an objection which is felt and* 


When the classes are in full 
working order we will give an account 
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sometimes raised by women of the poorest 
class, is that the term “eervant”’ is speci- 
fically used for this class of work. It has 
been entirely got rid of in the other English- 
speaking countries. In America the term 
‘help ” is almost universal. There is no 
reason why the word servant should be 
specially allotted to those who do domestic 
work, and though the objection doubtless 
is an unworthy one, it is, nevertheless, so 
real that a considerable step onward to- 
wards popularising domestic labour would 
be made if we could cease to use this 
obnoxious term for this particular class of 
workers. Another difficulty that would be 
found in households, supposing only one 
educated lady servant were employed, would 
be lack of companionship between her and 
the others, and it would be probably found 
in practice quite impossible to have a lady 
cook and an ordinary working-man's 
daughters as housemaid and parlour-maid 
living together amicably in the kitchen. A 
children’s nurse stands on rather a dif- 
ferent footing ; she is, in the nature of the 
case, 80 much more isolated from the other 
servants, her work being quite apart from 
theirs, that it is just as possible for a lady 
nurse to keep herself partly aloof without 
causing ill-feeling as it is for a governess 
to do the same. 
* * * 

Even if all the servants in a house were 
of the educated gentlewoman class, how- 
ever, it is to be feared that their manners 
would strike unpleasantly on the mistress 
and her guests by comparison with those 
of the ordinary well-trained and courteous 
domestic servant. An acquaintance of 
mine really tried this experiment some 
years ago. She was not given to confessing 
that she did not approve of any of her own 
arrangements, but I am bound to say that 
for my part I felt much more comfortable 
in houses where I was let in at tha door 
and waited on at table by a nice, bright, 
yet respectful girl, who made no resentful 
display of receiving me as her own equal, 
than I ever did in the house where the 
‘ladyhood” of the servants expressed 
itself in familiarity in their reception at 
the door, and where the very act of handing 
the potatoes at dinner appeared to subtly 
convey a protest against the fact that the 
guest sat at the table and the lady domestic 
stood for an hour to wait. 


ale a % 

My own experiments with “lady” 
servants were confined to nurses, and 
were equally unsatisfactory. There was in 
each case the objection that a trained and 
experienced “lady” nurse, with a character 
for willingness and capacity from her last 
employer, could not be had. The persons 
available were young widows, or half- 
educated girls of the middle-class, who, 
alas! as experience proved, neither under- 
stood nor desired to carry out their duties. 
One of them, the daughter of respectable 
parents, turned out to be a thief. The 
first performance of another of them, I 
remember, was to ring the bell for the 
housemaid to bring her a can of hot water. 
The housemaid naturally pointed out 
somewhat vigorously that it was the 
nurse’s place to come down for her own 
hot water, to which the lady replied that 
she was not’strong enough to carry cans. 
The next lady nurse, soon after she came, 
indulged in a fit of hysterics after she had 
gone to bed. She sent a message down 
to me that she felt ill, and wanted 
me to get up and go to see her. 


night, an 
started that mixture of crying, and scream- 
ing, and laughing, which is to me the most 
irritating 
can ind 
that she must either sto 
empty the water jug over her, and send for 
the doctor at her own expense; whereu 
she did stop, but told me I was “hard.” 
I carried the baby away for the night, and 


ee 
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When I had complied with this modest 
so she told me that she was not 
we 


for the 


enough to keep the bab 
iately she 


then almost imm 


rformance in which any woman 
in my presence. I told her 
it, or I would 


lady nurses—too easily dis- 


gave up 

couraged, perhaps, but too busy to try an 
more such experiments. i 
fully agree that it would be a most desirable 
thing thatwe should have a more educated 
class of girls available for domestic work, 
and I wish pioneers in this direction 
better luck than I had myself. I wonder 
if any of our readers have been fortunate 
with “lady” servants ? 

* 


All the same, 


* * 


We learn from the Melbourne Sun of 


July 29th (the latest date to hand) that 
a few days earlier three delegates from 


the Victorian Women's Franchise waited 
on the Premier to ask when the Franchise 
Bill would come on. Sir George Turner 
replied that in all probability it would be 
the (then) week after next. 

* * * 

A point about the new Vaccination Act 
deserves some notice. It seems to be, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, 
likely to catch, as in a trap, a large 
number of the less well-educated of the’ 
community who are anti-vaccinators. The 
Local Government Board has sent a com- 
munication to all the Boards of Guardians 
pointing out to them that, henceforth, 
they will not be permitted to prosecute 
parents who decline to have their children 
vaccinated if they have satisfied a magis- 
trate that they have a conscientious objec- 
tion to the practice; but the circular goes 
on to point out that the section which allows 
a parent to raise this conscientious objec- 
tion requires that he shall appear before 
the magistrate for the purpose within four 
months from the birth of the child; 
or as regards children born before 
the passing of the Act, four months shall 
be allowed from the date of the passing of 
the Act for the parent to make his formal 
conscientious objection to the magistrates. 
There is then a curious arrangement, that 
though the Act as a whole comes into 
force on the 1st of next January, these 
particular sections just cited, requiring the 
objection to be made within four months 
of either the birth of the child, or of the 
passing of the Act in the case of children 
already born, come into force immediately ; 
so that all parents who have children now 
that have not been vaccinated, and as to 
whom they desire to plead conscientious 
objection, must do so immediately ; since if 
they allow four months more to elapse 
they will not afterwards be able to avail 
themselves of the conscience clause! The 
circular of the Local Government Board 
further goes on to tell Guardians that, as 
parents cannot be considered in default 
under the Act until four months have 
passed from the birth of a child, they are 
to discontinue issuing the cautionary 
notices on the birth of a child which they 
have heretofore issued. Thus, the poor 
and illiterate who read few newspapers, 
but who, nevertheless, may have stronger 
opinions against vaccination than others, 
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are in danger of being caught by their 
ignorance of these rather fasion pro- 
visions. 
: % %* % 

The fine lodging-houses established by 
Lord Rowton, in London, for men of the 

st class, where they can obtain beds 
in cubicles, not. only from one night to 
another, but as a permanence, at sixpence 
® night, with the further advantage of a 
spacious reading-room, food ready cook 
at low prices, or appliances for cooking 
their own food, cheap hot baths or foot- 
baths gratis, and many other advantages, 
have no doubt been a great boon to a large 
number of unfortunate or incapable per- 
sons. Similar ouaing neues, § ough not 
upon such a scale of magnificence, have 
been started by one or two municipalities. 
The great size of London makes it difficult 
for many enterprises to be e ed in by 
the London County Council which have 
proved successful in the hands of those 
whose responsibilities are less extensive, 
so that. there is little prospect of municipal 
lodging-houses becoming practical in 
London, even if they be desirable; but there 
seems no reason why there should not be 
tried the experiment of founding lodging- 
houses for poor women, on the same lines 
as those which Lord Rowton has laid down 
in the case of men, inasmuch as he has 
proved that at the low charges made he 
can still earn a small profit on the capital 
engaged. He has been approached, it is 
stated, by two wealthy ies, who are 
bare to put down £380,000 to erect a 
suitable buildin g for a woman’s residence, 
but Lord Rowton and his secretary abso- 
lutely decline to interest themselves in this 
idea. The manageress of one of Lord 
Rowton’s houses, is stated to have replied 
to the question, whether she would be 
willing to undertake the care of a similar 
house for women, that she would not do it 
for £10,000 a year; and Lord Rowton’s 
secretary a Pe that in his opinion 
women would be unmanageable in such a 
’ house; they would not consent to vacate 
it during the day, as is neces for venti- 
lation and cleanliness, and they would 
make .disturbances and fight at all hours 
of the night. No series of statements, it 
would rt ag to the outsider, could be 
more wildly out of accordance with pro- 
babilities, but argument can never con- 
vince in a case like this. The one thing 
to do is to find some wealthy persons, who 
will have a better opinion of women, and 
be prepared to back that opinion with a 
sufficient sum of money. 
* * * 


In order to encourage such persons it 
may be mentioned that there is already a 
comparatively small, but yet sufficient, 
successful experiment to refer to. The 
Municipality of Croydon have established 
a lodging-house for poor people, of which 
a block is devoted to women. The state- 
ment by Lord Rowton’s secretary having 
been referred to the manager of the Croy- 
don house for women, he responds in the 
following energetic terms :— 

‘It is nonsense that it is impossible to 
manage women. In the five years I have been 
here I have only known one bit of a fight 
between two women on a Saturday night, and 
the women are as orderly as men and more 
easily managed. And the women who come 
here are generally of a rough class—hawkers 
and others, who get a living in wandering. No 
one can enter after 11.30, and no known bad A 


characters are admitted. But we have never 
had any difficulty.” 
* 


Deep and widespread sympathy and 


regret will be felt by the women to whom 
the President of the W.L.F. has endeared 
herself, for the sorrow that has fallen upon 
her in the death of her son in the battle of 
Omdurman. Mr. Howard was present at 
the battle in the capacity of junior war 
correspondent for the Times. After the 
termination of the battle, he daring y 
pressed forward alone into the town an 
was attacked in the streets and killed. In 
her bereavement, Lady Carlisle will feel 
even more sadly than before how women 
suffer from war. The Hon. Hubert George 
Lyulph Howard was the second son of the 
Earl and Countess of Carlisle and was 
born in 1871. Educated at Balliol, where 
he obtained a second class in the Honour 
School of Modern History and—a distinc- 
tion which he probably valued hardly less 
—rowed in his college eight in the summer 
races and at Henley, he had in the few 
tne since he left the University sought 

nger and adventure in many parts of 
the world, and had tasted more of 
both than usually falls to the lot of the 
young Englishman of his class. His first 
notable achievement was a visit to Cuba 
in the early stages of the insurrection, 
where he passed at the peril of his life 
through the Spanish lines, and joined the 
insurgents, publishing an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences when he returned 
to London. When the Matabele rebellion 
broke out, in the spring of 1896, he 
hastened to offer his services, and as a 
lieutenant took part in the fighting, being 
wounded in the attack on Secombo’s 
stronghold by Colonel Plumer’s column in 
August of that year. Since his return 
from South Africa Mr. Howard was called 
to the Bar. His frank and buoyant 
nature, and his genuine but unpretending 
courage, had endeared him to a multitude 
of friends. 


WE of the nineteenth century are at once too 
civilised and too barbarous to rest content with 
the half-animal, half-human standards that 
form our social organisation. The human in us 
is strong enough to be wounded and outraged 
by the barbarity wherein we are still plunged ; 
but we are not sufficiently human, as yet, to 
insist on the extirpation of that savage basis to 
our existence. ere we more wholly savage, 
we should feel no pain in these conditions. 
The beast of prey. . is not tormented 
by the thousand gins irs oa inequalities of 
development in the individual nature, and in 
that of the race, which disturb so cruelly the 
life of the civilised. The more we develop, the 
more keen will be the anguish that we shall 
suffer from these survivals, but the more broad 
and exquisite our power of enjoyment. 

—Mona Caird. 


QUITS. 


Sai & young and tactless husband 
To his inexperienced wife, 

“Tf you oak but give up leading 
Such a fashionable life, 

And devote more time to cooking— 
How to mix and when to bake— 
Then perhaps you might make pastry 

Such as mother used to make.” 


And the wife, resenting, answered, 
For the worm will turn, you know, 

‘If you would but give up horses 
And a score of clubs or so 

To devote more time to business— 
When to buy and what to stake— 

Then pernnee you might make money 
Such as father used to make.” 


Our Short Story. 


A BUNCH OF ORCHIDS. 


“CARRYING coals to Newcastle ” is not the only 
mistaken generosity of the charitably inclined, 
Benevolence and philanthropy need a slight 
governing power of good judgment and common 
sense to accomplish entirely satisfactory results. 

A good story is told of a wealthy and kind. 


hearted woman whose name was better known 
in connection with liberal contributions for 


special purposes than for any individual efforts 


along charitable lines. Not that she was in any 


way lacking in kindly sympathy, but the 
sheltered life of affluence protected her from 


actual contact with that kind of suffering that 


comes from destitution. 
She thought of poverty as an uncomfortable 


malady prevalent among masses instead of indi- 


viduals, and requiring a certain amount of the 
red tape of committees and regular organisa- 
tions to accomplish any results. But one day 
her heart was deeply stirred by a story of 
suffering that came to her knowledge. She 
wept when she heard it, and she resolved to do 
something to give the poor invalid a little 
pleasure—a glimpse of luxury. 

It didn’t take long to decide what to do. She 
had a collection of orchids of which she was 
very proud, and it required a good deal of self- 
denial to part with any of her beautiful 
favourites, but she had determined to give the 
sick woman a treat, so she selected some of the 
most wonderful specimens and took them to 
the poor sufferer. 

She knew if she had been ill and confined to 
her room nothing could possibly have given her 
more pleasure or have been a greater diversion 
than those same orchids, and she was happy in 
the consciousness of a good deed as she ap- 
proached the poor little dwelling. She had 
preferred taking them so that she might enjoy the 
woman’s happiness in such an unaccustomed 
delight. 

There was no hesitation in her manner as she 
rapped on the black little door. But it seemed 
a long time before the door was opened by 
pinched, wan-looking girl, of perhaps a dozen 
years. 

Surprised at so well dressed a visitor the girl 
simply stared at her, until she asked if she 
might see her mamma and give her some orchids 
she had brought. 

A moment later she was piloted through o 
bare and dismal room into a still more dismal 
little bedroom, where an emaciated woman lay 
propped up by soiled and dingy pillows. The 
gentle twilight that comes from too close 
proximity to tall buildings softened the sharp 
features of the sick woman as she turned weary 
inquiring eyes toward her elegant visitor. If 
Mrs. Brown was unfamiliar with such destitu- 
tion, the sick woman was surely startled by 
such a guest. 

But the young daughter was quite equal to 
the emergency. She didn’t intend her mother 
should be humiliated by not knowing what 
those blossoms were, so, with the reckless 
abandon of childhood, she rushed up to the bed 
and told her mother the nice lady had brought. 
her some “orgies.” Then she set a broken 
chair for Mrs. Brown and went to get some- 
thing to put the flowers into. 

“Orgies” or orchids, it was all one to sick 
Mrs. Rogers; she said, ‘‘ Thank you,” in a list- 
less sort of a way, and Mrs. Brown asked her 
how she was feeling. , 

Before she was through telling how dread- 
fully weak she was, the young girl returned 
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with a cracked blue pitcher, and Mrs. Brown 
arranged the orchids so that even the old blue 
pitcher did not detract from their loveliness, 
and held them where the invalid might fully 
admire them. No enthusiasm rewarded her 
efforts. 

“ Pretty, ain’t they? Look rather like lady’s 
slippers, don’t they ?” 

That was all the sick woman said about them. 
She spoke again about being so very weak, 
and then relapsed into silence. 

Mrs. Brown tried to talk a little with Bessie, 
for that, she learned, was the young girl’s name, 
and feeling that she wasn’t succeeding very well 
in her endeavours tried to say a few words of 
encouragement and started for home. 

Her visit had been a great disappointment to 
her. She hardly knew just what she had 
expected. She wouldn’t like to have admitted, 
even to herself, that there had been an under- 
current of vanity in her condescension, and 
that she had really taken a great deal of credit 
to herself for taking her floral treasures to 
such a forsaken place, and had expected a 
reward of overwhelming enthusiasm. 

Her self-love had been deeply wounded, and 
as she walked slowly toward her elegant home 
she tried to settle things by a wholesale 
mental condemnation of ingratitude. She even 
determined to write a scathing paper on the 
subject of ‘‘The Absolute Absence of Apprecia- 
tion Among the Poorer Classes” for a very 
exclusive and aristocratic club of which she was 
a member. She liked the alliteration, and 
the story of the orchids would make a good 
illustration. 

It was nearly dinner-time when she reached 
home, and she found her husband awaiting her 
and eager to know the details of such an 
unheard-of visit as he had just learned she was 
making. 

Mrs. Brown was very witty, and her annoy- 
ance had rather blinded her to the pathos of the 
occasion, so she told the story in a manner that 
savoured strongly of heartlessness. 

‘* What did you take her to eat ?” Mr. Brown 
asked, as she finished her story. 

‘‘ Why, nothing! I—Why, John, you don’t 
suppose she was that poor ?” 

‘‘Oh, no! you weren’t exactly that poor 
yourself last spring when you were getting up 
from influenza. But I noticed dainty soups 
were wonderfully welcome. Perhaps the poor 
creature hasn’t a good chef, and food would 
be more nourishing than flowers, and oranges 
would taste better than orchids.” 

. Don’t be sarcastic, John, really I didn’t 
think about——” 

‘No, I see you didn’t; you make me think of 
dear old Auntie McIntosh’s visit to Jane Mcguire. 
You know Auntie McIntosh was very rich and 
very religious, but she sometimes had droll 
experiences in her good-natured though ill- 
advised attempts at soul-saving. Her visit to 
Jane McGuire was one of these instances. Jane 
was an industrious Irishwoman who had sup- 
ported herself by hard work until a prolonged 
illness brought her to the end of her resources 
and nearly to the brink of the grave at about 
the same time. It made her very rebellious to 
see her hoarded savings melt away while she 
was too weak to earn more. When Auntie 
McIntosh drove up in her fine carriage one 
morning to have a talk with Jane, thinking it 
would be a good time to point a moral on 
occasional glasses of beer and cuss words that 
Jane was reputed to indulge in, Jane took it all 
quietly till Auntie proposed a season of prayer. 
Then her Irish temper and her sense of injustice 
put politeness to rout. ‘Bad ‘cess to sich 
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Christians as you are,’ she said, ‘with yer 
preachin’ and yer prayin’. You'd better be 
giving’ potatoes than prayers. You'd be makin’ 
more converts with yer soups than with all yer 
sermons. ’” 

‘‘ What did Auntie McIntosh say ?” . 

‘Oh, she wasn’t a fool, if she didn’t have 
very practical ideas. She thought a minute 
and then she said, ‘ Jane, I guess you are about 
right. I was so anxious about your soul, I 
didn’t think about the needs of your poor body, 
but I will bring the things you need right away.’ 
When she returned a little later with a liberal 
supply of provisions she found poor Jane over- 
whelmed with mortification at what she called 
her meanness. But it was a salutary lesson to 
both of them, and I would suggest that you try 
the same scheme with your protégée to- 
morrow.” 

The next day, and for several days following, 
Mrs. Brown sent nourishing foods and dainty 
fruits to the home where she had taken the 
orchids. But it was eight or ten days before 
she again went to visit the little home. When 
she did go, such a happy looking girl opened the 
door she could hardly believe it was the pale 
child she met the week before. There was real 
joy in her manner as she ushered the fine lady 
into the little room—now beautifully clean— 
where her mother was sitting up and actually 
trying to do a little sewing. Was it possible 
that a week’s supply of wholesome food had 
wrought such a wondrous change ! 

If there had been lack of appreciation when 
she took the orchids there was certainly 
enthusiasm now. But she had been mistaken. 
Surely there was the old blue pitcher. And 
there, too, still fresh and beautiful, were many 
of the orchids. 

‘‘How did you manage to keep them so 
long?” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Why, you see we have so few flowers, and 
we love them so much that we have learned 
how to care for them. If the water is changed 
frequently and two or three rusty nails put in 
the vase the oxygen eats the iron instead of the 
flowers and they last longer. These are the 
most beautiful I have ever seen. I seem to 
see faces in every one. But the day you 
brought them I was so weak for want of food I 
could hardly see them at all.” 

Poor Mrs. Brown was in tears. This woman 
—that she had almost ridiculed and thought of 
writing compositions about for the delectation 
of her club—proved to be a cultured woman 
quite capable of earning » comfortable support 
by means of the exquisite needlework which 
soon rendered her a perfect treasure to Mrs. 
Brown and her aristocratic friends. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Tx following verses, from the Electrical News, 
tell their own story :— 


In olden times we took a car, 
Drawn by a horse, if going far, 
And felt that we were blest ; 
Now the conductor takes the fare 
And sticks a broomstick in the air 
And lightning does the rest. 


In other days, along the street, 

A glimmering lantern led the feet 
When on a midnight stroll ; 

But now we catch, when night is nigh, 

A piece of lightning from the sky, 
And stick it on a pole. 


Time was when one must hold his ear 
Close to a whispering voice to hear, 
Like deaf men—nigh and nigher ; 
But now from town to town he talks, 
And puts his nose into a box 
And whispers through a wire. 
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SMALL ILLS. 


Ir is often easier to bear a great sorrow than 
to endure small ills and remain of even, sweet 
disposition. I¢ is the misfortune of women to 
be more delicate in their nervous structure than 
men, and to be more often the victims of petty 
annoyances such as rasp the nerves and temper. 
It is peculiarly woman’s duty to attend to 
minutie. Housekeeping demands strict atten- 
tion to small things. If the housekeeper has 
trouble in her work it is a petty matter to talk 
of. It comes from the petulance of servants, 
the failure of the yeast perhaps to rise, or the 
stupidity of some one who has left the oven 
door open and upset all her plans for dinner. 
Some one, perhaps, has carelessly stopped the 
drains, and a large bill is incurred from this 
source, which makes it impossible for her to 
buy a much-needed winter bonnet for herself or 
new coats for the children. The matters essen- 
tial to health comes first, and at any cost the 
pipes must be repaired. 

It is just such petty things as we have named 
which wear one’s patience out, and sometimes 
make the middle-aged woman a hopeless scold 
or a nervous invalid, when she should be a 
placid, even-tempered, happy woman. The 
power to endure small ills, however, can be 
cultivated. It is an easy matter at the beginning 
of life to look upon things philosophically, and 
check the frown or hasty word which rises to 
the lips. If a mother would only remember 
that her whole future happiness depends upon 
the restraint she exercises on such occasions it 
would save her. More than her own happiness, 
the happiness of her children and that of all 
who love her depend upon it. It is an effort 
that she must make, at whatever cost. The 
habit of self-restraint and self-repression grows 
upon one who practises it. Finally it becomes 
second nature to speak a gentle word instead 
of a fretful one when an annoying blunder 
occurs. A word fitly spoken without temper 
will do more to prevent another blunder than 
all the sharp utterances of anger. 

Unhappy fretfulness also grows with the 
indulgence in the habit until the person becomes 
an unbearable companion and sometimes drives 
all her friends from her. This vice is by no 
means limited to women. We have known men 
who were chronic scolds, and who rendered 
their homes and offices abodes of misery by 
fretting over small matters, though this is not 
often a masculine fault. 


Lemons as Mepicing. — Lemon - juice 
sweetened with loaf or crushed sugar will 
relieve a cough. For feverishness and unnat 
thirst soften a lemon by rolling ona hard sur- 
face, cut off the top, and sugar, and work it. . 
down into the lemon with a fork; then suck it 
slowly. A piece of lemon, or stale bread 
moistened with lemon-juice, bound on a corn 
will cure it. Renew every night and morning. 
The first application will produce soreness, but 
if the treatment is persisted in for a reasonable 
length of time a cure will be effected. The 
discomfort caused by sore and tender feet may 
be lessened, if not entirely cured, by applying 
slices of lemon to the feet. To cure chilblains, 
take a piece of lemon, sprinkle fine salt over it, 
and rub the feet well. Repeat if necessary. 
Lemon-juice will remove roughness and vege- 
table stains from the hands. After having the 
hands in hot soapsuds, rub them with a piece 
of lemon; this will prevent chapping, and make 
the hands soft and white. 

« * * 

Gop has His own way of training our souls, 
and we may take the particular circumstances 
of our life as making the particular form of 

, training that is necessary for our soul. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 
By Miss Katie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
SHELL FISH (Continued). 
THE CRAB, 


Tus crab is considered to be inferior to the 
lobster. Its flesh is tougher, and consequently 
The liver is the most 


‘more | . 
nutritious of the animal, and is the soft 
part inside shell, 


DRESSED CRAB.—I. 


Boil a perfectly fresh crab for about half an 

» according to size. Scoop out all the 
creamy from the shell, putting away the 
piles bag which are found on the top of the 
of the shell. Pick the meat out of the 


DRESSED CRAB.—II, 

Melt in a saucepan one ounce of butter, stir 
in the same of flour, add gradually quarter of a 
pint of fish stock or milk, let this boil, then add 
quarter of a pint of cream, a little essence of 
anchovy, a dessertspoonful of chutney, a little 


: a mful of mustard, the 
game o P illi 

little shopped pie, ont 

‘meat and creamy part of the crab. Mix all 
these well dn ge and pack them into the 
shell. 8 e over a few browned crumbs 
and bake in a quick oven for about fifteen 
minutes. Serve on a hot dish and garnish with 


parsley. 

am and prawns are better cooked in 
sea water. A very good sauce is made with 
ehrimps. 

SHRIMP SAUCE. 

Put the heads and skins of the cooked shrimps 
into the saucepan with a pint of fish stock or 
water, one onion peeled and sliced, a bayleaf, 
set Pepeoor two cloves and a pinch of 

herbs. Allow these ingredients to boil 
gently for an hour. Then strain. Melt in a 
saucepan one ounce of butter, stir in one ounce 
of flour, and then gradually the strained 
liquor. Stir it till it boils, add half a teaspoon- 
of essence of anchovy, a little cream, the 
Sw of half a lemon, and some coralline pepper. 

f the sauce is not a good colour, add a few 
drops of carmine. Then rinse the picked 
‘shrimps in hot water, stir them into the sauce, 
and serve in a hot sauce-boat. 


OYSTERS. 

Among the molluscs the oyster stands first. 
‘Eaten raw, it is very digestible, the liver con- 
taining a self-digesting ferment which is totally 
-destroyed by the action of heat. Oysters, are, 
however, of extremely small food value. If we 
‘tried to live on them we should require to 
‘swallow about ten dozen of them daily. 
‘should never be eaten when out of season, 
. that is, during the months of May, June, July, 
August, months which do not contain the 
letter ‘‘r.”” If oysters are cooked they should 
be exposed to the smallest amount of heat 

ssible, and it improves them immensely to 

ave them steeping in milk an hour before 
‘using. In making 

OYSTER SOUP, 

have some fish stock ready made. In this 
‘simmer the beards and liquor from the oysters 
for half an hour, then strain. Melt in a sauce- 
pan one ounce of butter, stir in one ounce of 
flour, then the milk in which we shall suppose 
the oysters have been steeping, then the fish 
stock ; season properly, add a little cream, and 
see that the whole boils ei properly. Then 
pour in the oysters, and lift the saucepan 
immediately off the fire, and empty the soup 
into a hot tureen. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


Make some vols-au-vent cases of puff pastry, 
or line some patty pans with ordinary pastry, fill 
with crusts of bread, put on a pastry cover, and 


They 


bake in a quick oven till done. Then remove the 
pastry cover and bread, fill in with the vn’ 


oyster mixture, replace the pastry covers, 
voliont ii the oven’ 


OYSTER MIXTURE. 
Have ready some stock same as in former 


recipe for oyster soup, to which the beards of 


the oyster and oyster liquor have been added. 
Make a very t sauce of this with butter, 
flour, and a little cream. Season properly, stir 
in the bearded oysters, and use. 


OYSTERS A LA ST. PATRICK. : 

This ought to be an Irish savoury, but it is 
only to be seen in England. Fry some round 
croitons of bread a nice brown, place a nice 
a of bloater soft roe on each croiton, which 

as been sautéd in hot butter, then an oyster on 
the top, which has been bearded and sautéd 
also. Squeeze a few drops of lemon juice on 
each, sprinkle a little coralline pepper, 


all with parsley, and serve very hot. 


OYSTER SOUFFLE. 


lks of salt d a gill of whipped 
olks o , salt, cayenne and a gill of w: 
ream, Meli one ou i 
ounce of flour, a gill of liquor from the twelve 
oysters. Let this boil, and then add it to the 
other ingredients. At the last moment stir in 
the three whites of beaten to a stiff froth. 
Pour into a prepared soufflé mould and steam 
gently for about thirty minutes. 

MUSSELS. 

Mussels are rather d rous, especially 
during the summer mouths, when their livers 
are especially liable to develop a poison called 
‘‘mytilotoxin.” The mussel is an especially 
foul feeder, thriving in sewage contaminated 
water. A few years ago an entire family living 
oe Dublin was poisoned by eating mussels in 
July. 

DRESSED MUSSELS. 
Wash well a quart of mussels, and it is 


rather a good plan to have them steeping in 


salted water over night. Boil the mussels and 


then remove the flesh from the shells, putting 


away a small piece of weed which lies in the 
centre of the mussel. Make a sauce of a little 
fish stock, butter, flour, cayenne, lemon juice, 
and a little cream, and pour over the mussels. 
It would on the whole be safer not to eat 
mussels. 

Whelks, limpets, cockles, are best boiled in 
their shells in natural sea water, and eaten 
with vinegar and pepper. 

I suppose it is now quite obsolete to pick out 
of their shells live limpets, etc., with a pin or 
hairpin, for this would be vivisection with a 


vengeance. 


A QUIET WORKER. 


Miss MARIANNE FARNINGHAM contributes to 
the Christian World a sketch of a Northamp- 
ton: lady just deceased. She says:—‘‘ Non- 
conformist churches owe much to the 
ministry of women, though history does not 
always record their services. By devotion 
and fidelity, by wise words and eloquent lives, 
they serve the highest interests of their deno- 
mination and of their individual society, and no 
one quite knows how much they have accom- 
plished. A lady has just pe away who, 
during many years, promoted with great faith- 
fulness and ability the Christian work carried 
on in connection with the church of College- 
street, Northampton. The name of Miss 
Williams was assuciated with philanthropies of 
all kinds. She was chosen to represent Non- 
conformity on many mixed committees, and her 
character and position increased her influence 
for good; so that it was acknowledged that no 
movement which she did not approve and 
assist, was likely to prove permanent or to 
produce satisfactory results. But it was 
to her own church that she emphatically 
gave herself in affectionate loyalty to the 
honoured pastor, Rev. J. T. Brown. For 
many years she conducted a large young 
women’s class, so many, indeed, that the girls 
became mothers, and in turn brought their 


children with them, while she still gave to them 
her care and thought. She held, during 
several winters, a week-evening class for the 
study of the Scriptures, and many women are 
working the better to-day because they had the 
rivilege of listening to Miss Williams's lessons, 
ut it was the poor who knew her best and 
loved her most. She had great admiration for 
the heroism of those toiling women and con- 
scientious, if unsuccessful, men, whose faithful. 
ness to God and duty render them the very life 
of the Nonconformist churches. She was v 
to es I rangers cece when 
walking er, soon after 
Ottis, through the streets, every other 
person seemed to or thank her for some 
surprise of pleasure which had come from her. 
oc areal hip ag ye oP il 
eery and s etic was % every one 
seemed the heskar for seeing her. Of course, 
she was only one among the many workers of 
the church, but she was Lara ppads dare and 
looked for. ‘It isnot worth while g ill at all,’ 
said one, ‘ if Miss Williams does not come to see 
me.’ There were few sick members of the 
church who were not cheered by her presence. 
Rheumatism at last crippled her and made 
her almost entirely a prisoner. No one could 
imagine what it meant to her to have no longer 
the bracing walks in the country which had 
been like life and rest to her for so many years. 
As pain and weakness remained and increased 
month after month and year after year, and she 
had, one by one, to relinquish the activities in 
which she had taken so leading a part, she 
needed and received the spiritual consolations 
which so often she had administered to others. 
She knew the e of an accepted sorrow, and 
a beautiful resignation filled her spirit. Her 
room became a sanctuary where those who. 
were in the rush of life went to take breath 
and to gain courage. Troubles seemed more 
bearable after they had been poured into her 
sympathetic ear; and many passed out of 
her presence with a new resolve to be brave 
and true in their hearts and a new light upon 
their faces. She had time to read during these 
years of retirement, and she found great 
leasure in committing to memory some of 
rowning’s poems. But, whether talking or 
reading, she was nearly always knitting lovely 
woollen articles to be isposall of on behalf of 
Zenana missions. Her contributions to the 
society were always most generous, and often 
reached a sum surprisingly large.” 


WOMEN’S POCKETS. 
FAIR RIDICULE. 

CxuRTAINLY the paucity of pockets in women’s 
dresses, and the inconvenient situation of the one 
that is possessed, are fair game for the satirist. 
It is an inconvenience that the working woman 
well knows, and we can all smile, though rather 
sadly, with the genial humorist of the Morning 
Leader, who writes as follows :— 

‘It was a bold man who suggested that the 
possession of numbers of pockets indicates 
what height of civilisation has been reached, 
and that it is the modern man’s sense of nicety 
and order which demands a separation of 
different articles. It is asserted that the highly 
civilised man prefers a particular receptacle for 
his keys, tobacco, handkerchief, railway tickets, 
coppers, watch, gold, letters, and many other 
articles he continually carries about with him. 
Also that the greater the number of his pockets 
the farther is the remove from the coarse mind 
incapable of discrimination which mixes all 
sorts of things together. And it may be that 
the schoolboy shows his undeveloped nature 
by his accumulation of incongruous articles in 
a few pockets. Certainly he does not trouble 
his head about the higher civilisation, but even 
if he had fifty pockets he would still mass 
together his knife, toffy, handkerchief, chalk, 
string, pegtops, beeswax, &c. 

‘There is doubtless some truth in the reference 
to the schoolboy, but what about a woman’s 
pocket ? The whole argument falls to the 
ground, for a woman has only one pocket, at 
least, only one that she really uses. And very 
often she has to do without this. Not but what 


. it is there right enough; she often sees it when 
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the dress is hanging up inside out on the peg, 


th when she is wearing that same skirt the 
most diligent search proves utterly useless. A 
determined spirls will sdopt some plan of 

the with pins and leaving them 

in, then when hand has been torn to 


pieces by these weapons, the position of the 
pocket is discovered. Always with a new 
skirt there is trouble more or less, and it is 
only when the dress has to be discarded that 
the hand can find its way to the pocket with 
ease and comfort. 

“Then, of course, to say that a woman 
jumbles up all the contents of her pocket is 
absurd. She may put her hand into 
her pocket with g c , but 
she knows just exactly in which corner 
is to be found her little pocket mirror or her 
a Her letters, paper cuttings, and flat 

gs generally as a rule stand up straight in 
the centre, and immediately her hand touches 
them she knows instinctively on which side is 
a certain little note, the wedding card of her 
friend, the notice of sale of the house opposite, 
roller pcre es Than che’ does tc 
pho ph. en she does no 

count herself a genius because she knows that 
her pencil, et scissors, loose hairpins, pin- 
box, e, thimble, etc., all slide into the 
corner which lowest. The 
corners should by rights be both equal, but 
en the other ee ae 
the handkerchief, the big, fat purse of 
_— and little odd 
obnobbing with money, and just one or two 


in unspecifi 
one from the other by the merest touch of the 
owner's hand. 

“ No, instead of suggesting that woman is at 
the bottom of civilisation, and that man has 
climbed to the highest point just because he has 
thirty and she only one pocket, it would probably 
take more than a man to understand even that 
one which is the comfort, blessing, and often 
despair of a woman. Having only one, she 
knows full well that what has gone into her 

ket must be there, whilst a man using both 
ands at once will dive into a few dozen of 
these receptacles in the hope of finding some- 
thing that has ‘got slipped into the wrong 
pocket.’ ” 


A CLERGYMAN was very anxious to introduce 
some hymn-books into the church, and arranged 
with the clerk that the latter was to give out 
the notice immediately after the sermon. The 
clerk, however, had a notice of his own to give 
out with reference to the baptism of infants. 
‘Accordingly, at the close of the sermon he rose 
and announced that “All those who have 
children whom they wish to have baptized 

lease send their names at once to the clerk.” 
The clergyman, who was stone-deaf, assumed 
that the clerk was giving out the hymn-book 
notice, immediately rose and said: “ And 
I should say for the benefit of those who 
haven't any, that they may be obtained at the 
vestry any day from 3 to 4 o'clock ; the ordinary 
little ones at one shilling each, and special ones 
with red backs at one shilling and fourpence.” 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 


similar to Breast Milk. 


how is the ea 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 
WHAT TO WEAR. 


AUTUMN COSTUME. 


Turis smart gown was carried out in the model 
in face cloth of a rich purple, trimmed with 
black and silver braid arranged in bands on the 
skirt as shown. The bodice is cut slightly full, 
but is confined firmly to the back and sides 
by a belt covered with the braid, which fastens 
under the loose front Bee of the coat. The 
shoulder seams are made with three strappings, 
and there is a high-pointed collar ane ball. 
shaped cuffs, both lined with silver-grey silk. 
The hat is of black felt turned beak at front 
and trimmed with wired bows of purple velvet, 
— a black ostrich feather going round the left 
side. 


TRacHER (in geography class): ‘‘ Johnnie 

rth divided?” Jobnnie (who 
reads the foreign news): ‘“ Don’t know; I 
haven’t read the papers this morning.” 


| 
| 
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HOME FOR POOR WIDOWS IN 
NEWCASTLE. 
OPENING CEREMONY. 


fourteen aged and needy widows. The idea 
aud the out are due to the efforts of 
Miss Watson, whose work in th 


the greater institution known as the Children’s 
Home, is recognised and . 
The chairman 


Saori to start the institution. It was to 
placed at the disposal of fourteen widows, 
who would live there rent free. Previous to 
this they had only had a very small matter to 
live upon, 2s. 6d. weekly being granted them by 
the Newcastle Guardians, and 74d. per week by 
the Female Society. Of course, the home 
would be a boon to the occupants, and he 
thought that to Miss Watson the credit 
was due for what she had done in this and other 
rei ts. 


Cowell 
key. mei 
ee Oe PE ea a eee 

orm the duty of ope e - 
From the bottom of her heart she wished them 
every success. 

The building was entered, and the apart- 
ments, comfortably arranged for the purpose 
to which they are to be devoted, ie 
nothing but praise being heard for the thought 
and energy which had provided them. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mas. Crarcre asks whether she is qualified 
to vote in municipal elections under the follow- 
ing circumstances :— 

I have married recently, and own the house my husband 
and I live in. Also I own another house in the town; I 
pay part of the rates on that house, or, rather, the 
tenant pays the rates and deducts the necessary amount 
from the rent. Am I qualified to vote? 


The answer is that our correspondent is 
explicitly excluded from the municipal vote for 
the offence of having married. No married 
woman can vote in a municipal election. With 
regard to other Local Governmentelections, Dis- 
trict and Parish Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
and School Boards, our correspondent can be 
registered as an occupier for the house in which 
she resides with her husband, but only if her 
husband is not registered for the same premises. 
As an owner, that is to say, because of her 
other house property, she has no right to vote, 
though she would have if she were a man and 
possessed exactly the same property. If, then, 
she wants to vote at all, she, and not her 
husband, must pay the rates for the house she 
lives in, and in that case the house will not 
have either a municipal or a parliamentary 
vote. 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free fro 
Mellin's Food Works, Peckham, 8.E. 
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EXCESSIVE -EATING AND 
DRINKING. 
Ws all eat too much flesh food and drink too 


against working energy, 
and the tannic acid and other Aalaberions G20. 
portion to 50 Somed ts tea lower the spirits and 
jure the health. The body, in t, is a 
working engine, and as such it must be treated. 
The waste of tissue which daily goes on can 
guy be teplnond by the proper assimilation of 


It cannot be done with medicine. 

» However, has come to the 
rescue, and it cannot be too widely known that 
tone and vigour can be promoted, and the ros 
ising and sade Sects pe : 

ve pro ‘of a most 
valuable discovery. The evidence of medical 
men and the public is conclusive on this point. 
It roves t Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 
Sree facie a he ee 
x) es, W ve erto 

been non-atisienk. 
It aids the digestive powers, and is in- 
valuable to tired men and delicate women and 


children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recu ve force by neither, 
and can used in all cases where tea and 
coffee are prohibited. : 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and 
wonderful food beverage. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all Grocers, Chemists and 
Stores, or from 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be 
sent post free on application to any address, 


if when writing (a postcard will do) the reader 
will name the Qvoman's SIGNAL. 


A PREACHER was disturbed by the talking and 
giggling of some of the junior members of his 
pai is per Being a man of tact, he paused 
and : “ Some years ago there happened to 
sit right in front of the pulpit a young man 
who was perpetually laughing and and 
making silly faces. I stopped short, and took 
him severely to task. At the close of the 
service a gentleman stepped up to me and 
said: “Sir, you made a great mistake; that 
young man is an idiot.’ Since that time I have 
not ventured to reprimand any persons who 
behave themselves indecorously in church, lest 
I should repeat the same mistake, and inflict 
censure upon an idiot.” There was exemplary 
silence during the rest of the service. 

* * * 


Tue leaves of house plants should be kept 
as free from dust as is the bric-a-brac of the 
room. Persons do not seem to understand that 
this advice applies to all plants, as well as to 
the palm and rubber plants that are usuall 
looked after. Air is absorbed by plants throug 
their leaves, a process that is naturally inter- 
fered with when these are laden with dust. 


PUBLICATIONS. | 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLInsON 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


‘OVARIOTOMY AVERTED,’ 


Post Free, 2d. 


A Pamphlet for Women, by Dr. MARY J. HALL- 
WILLIAMS (M.D. Boston), 5 Robert-street, 
: Grosvenor-square, London. 


account of his great life-work. Much of it has 
been told before in the pages of the ‘“‘ Quiver,” 
and now in 

philanthropist 
the beginning and gradual development of his | business u 


atoms of humanity who crouch in 
of our great towns. It was only thirty-three 
years ago when Dr. Barnardo, then only a 
medical student attached to the London 
Hospital, first had his attention drawn to the 
utter destitution of the homeless children of > = * 
the metropolis. Since then his work has grown 
enormously; 84,628 waif children have been 


still under training in the Homes. Perhaps 
one of the most telling results of the effect of 
his training of the c 
ment of Canada reports that the failures among 
the emigrants that Dr. Barnardo has sent out 
are less than 2 
~— Dr. 


interest, and with a more certain prospect of 
profitable return, than when he invests it in 
the establishment and. maintenance of institu- 
tions for the reclamation of waif children from 
the slums.” 
of the work is that it is carried on entirely b 
Monga! subscriptions from year to year, an 
brochure, which contains some excellent illus- 
trations, is on sale for the modest sum of 
threepence. 


the publican’s : 
trates recently refused a full licence to a beer- 
house at Kishton, which it was pro 
be rebuilt as a hotel. The applicant stated that * * * 
owing to insufficiency, the public-houses were 
crammed nightly, and on Saturdays customers 
paid to have seats reserved. This condition of 


num 

mission-room from which the corner-stone had 

been carefully removed. 
* 


London Court, the case of Hillard v. 
Middleton came before his honor Judge Snagge. 
The plaintiff is the proprietor of the Wilmott 
Restaurant, Lawrence-lane, City, and sought to 
recover 7s. from Agnes Middleton, waitress, of 
Chelsea, for damages for leaving his employ- 
ment without 
that the defen 
=p day, at a were of 2s. per week and board. 


Tue ALEXANDRA Trust.—A petition to the 
Privy Council, drawn up by London coffee and 
eating-house keepers against the Alexandra 
Trust scheme of Sir Thomas Lipton, has been 
issued for ture. The memorialists contend 
that the only ground upon which the Crown 
can, in justice to those in legitimate 
trade, bestow its unusual favour of the grant 
of a Royal Charter, can be that the Trust be 
publicly acknowledged to be not a commercial 
trust for the carrying on of the refreshment 


Current Nelvs 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Dr. Barnarpo's Homses.— Dr. Barnardo 
has Rey issued a prettily got-up little booklet, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Rescue of the Wait,” giving an 


to man aoe the 
more ly the story of 
pon a commercial basis, but, as it 
would be in fact, a philanthropic trust, for the 
benefit of the destitute poor, and that this fact 
should be recognised in the title of the Trust, 
as, forexample, ‘‘ The Alexandra Philanthropic 
Trust for the benefit of the destitute poor.” 


ons for rescuing the utterly destitute 
e corners 


Tue Trapes ConGREsSS AND WomMEN.—Miss 
Bae nieces writes one A oe 
as now become a part of the pro- 
eealgs during the week of the Trades Union 
Congress, and it is good that some encourage- 
ment is given to the efforts of women to stand 
by one another and protect their own independ- 
ence. Nevertheless the Congress missed a 
rangeiioars opportunity of showing that the 
Parliament of Labour cares for the true interests 
of women, and sincerely wishes them to be able 
to protect themselves. What can we think 
when a resolution is passed requiring that a 
voter shall not be ge en | disfranchised by 
the acceptance of parochial relief, and no 
thought or mention of the thousands of women 
wor hard to keep their homes and poy the 
rates, whence that relief is obtained, and yet 
who are not allowed to vote under any circum- 
stances? That a gathering representative of 
thousands of working men who, by their anxiety 
to prevent their own temporary disfranchise- 
ment, show that at keenly appreciate the 
value of a vote, should so ignore its value for 
women is indeed a striking instance of how 
easily those who have may forget those who 
have not, even in a Trade Congress.” 


, educated, and placed out in life, or are 
nis that the Govern- 


cent. of the whole. To 
o’s own words: “ Never can 
e wise citizen place his wealth out to better 


Perhaps the most wonderful part 


no endowment whatever. This little 


* * «* 
A Pustican’s Parapiss.—Surely Rishton is 
i The county magis- 


should 


Miss Hiupa OakeLey, who has just distin- 
guished herself by taking first class honours 
(Literae Humaniores) at Oxford, is a daughter 
of Mr. Henry Oakeley, H.M.’s Chief Inspector 
of Schools, and a niece of Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
LL.D., the celebrated musician. This young 
‘ lady evidently comes of a talented family, for 
her grandfather, the late Sir H. Oakeley, Bart., 

ed a similar distinction at Oxford in 1810, 
ir William Hamilton and Mr. Keble being 
among his contemporaries. 


ings, it was stated, had led to an enormous 
of clubs, the latest being held in a 


Lor or a City Wartress.—In the City of 


ving proper notice. It appeared 
nt was engaged for three hours 


e remainder of her income was made up by 
“tips” from visitors, on whom waitresses 
depended. The defendant said she left because 
her ‘‘ tips’ did not amount to 2d. per day, the 
amount of her railway fare. The plaintiff stated 
that he brought the action, not so much for the 
amount claimed, as to prevent similar action on 
the part of other waitresses. The judge said 
that the defendant had acted most unreason- 
ably, and asked her how she would like to be 
cut adrift without a moment’s notice? If all 
waitresses acted in a similar way there would 
be an end to the business of the restaurant. As 
the plaintiff did not press his damages, his Honor 
gave judgment for 6d., adding jocularly there 
would be a stay of execution “for ever,” at 
the same time warning defendant not to do 
it again. — s ‘ 


Ir is reported that the Czar of Russia is in 
favour of all movements in the direction of 
the advancement of women. A new law, for 
example, has just been promulgated throwing 
open to women physicians all official positions, 
on perfect equality with men, including the 
same salary and the official pension that accrues 
after a certain number of years of service. A 
fine provision of this pension is that it passes 
from father to children, and the same advantage 
is now extended to the mother physicians. 
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Ir THESE HAD BEEN WomeEN !—The first 
meeting of the Camberwell Vestry after the 
recess was the occasion last week of a series of 
scenes. Upon the apparently innocent question 
as to whether the adjourned or the current 
business should be taken first, bitter person- 
alities were exchanged, excited members shook 
their fists in each other’s faces, and epithets 
were shouted across the chamber. The acting 
chairman (Mr. D. C. Preston) endeavoured to 
restore order, but his efforts were greeted with 
derision. Six divisions were taken within two 
hours, and the result in each case was received 
with yells by the defeated party. Finally, Mr. 
O'Connell (Progressive) moved the suspension 
of the standing orders so that the case of two 
employees injured in June last should receive 
attention. He accused the Moderates of in- 
humanity. This gave rise to angry denials, and 
further scenes occurred, during which Mr. Moss 
called upon the chairman to keep his ‘‘ Moderate 
Hooligans” in order. It being found impossible 
to: transact any business, the vestry was 
adjourned amidst much noise and confusion. 
As no cheques were signed, the officials of the 
parish are in a o—_ difficulty as to the pay- 
ment of the employees and the tradesmen. 

ee. Seo 

Warninc To Younc Women TRAVELLING 
AsroaD.—The National Vigilance Association 
has issued an interesting booklet, containing a 
very strong warning to young women goin, 
abroad, to situations or otherwise. Itis prin 
in four lan; , and applies to foreign women 
coming to England, as well as English women 
going abroad. The Association possesses a 
good deal of evidence of the existence of a body 
of men in Europe, whose sole business is to 
decoy unsuspecting young women, by fraud 
and false pretences, from their homes and 
country, and then sell them into a state of 
slavery, the conditions of which are appalling 
+o contemplate. The object of the pamphlet is 
+o warn young women of the doings of these 
men, and to render such help as will put them 
on their guard. The pamphlet bears the name 
of the Duke of Westminster, as president of the 
Association, together with the names of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, Mrs. Henry Fawcett and 
Mrs. Katharine Thomasson, as vice-presidents. 
For the first time in the history of such an 
effort the pamphlet includes the names 
of the German, French, Dutch and Belgian 
Consuls - General, and also that of the 
Minister for Switzerland, all these gentlemen 
expressing their sympathy with the effort of 
the Association to safeguard and protect young 
women while travelling abroad. There are 
also appended the names and addresses of 167 
ladies and gentlemen of recognised standing in 
$8 different towns and cities, mostly in Europe, 
but some in Russia and South Africa, who are 
ready to assist young women of any nationality 
who may be in trouble, and put them in com- 
munication with the London offices of the 
National Vigilance Association. The Associa- 
tion has, with the permission of the authori- 
ties, placed on board most of the steamers 
leaving for Continental and other ports, a 
fracand and glazed warning in four languages, 
calling attention to the booklet, copies of which 
have been given to the stewardesses of the 
various vessels for distribution. The warning 
can be obtained free on application to the 
Secretary, 267, Strand, London, W.C. 

* x * 

Women’s Mepican APPOINTMENTS IN Aus- 
‘TRALIA.— Miss Alice Newton, M.B., Ch.M., who 
completed her medical course at the age of 
twenty-three, and is now practising in Sydney, 
has been appointed medical examiner to women 
applicants for insurance in connection with the 
City Mutual and the Temperance and General 
Mutual Insurance Offices. Miss Harriett Eliza 
Biffin, M.B., Ch.M., and Miss Ellen Maud Wood, 
L.R.C.P. and S., Edin., L.F.S. and P., Glas., 
L.M., Dublin, have been appointed resident 
medical officers at the Adelaide Hospital. 

* + * 

ANOTHER law has been passed in New Zealand, 
whereby drunkards are ee Ce by the 
police and cartes supplied to all local publicans, 
who are to refuse to serve such persons or see 
that they do not obtain too much. 
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[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the cpinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper.] 


THE WOMAN'S LIBERAL FEDERATION 
AND WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNaL. 
Mapau,—It appears highly necessary that 
the attention of those mem of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation who are true Sufiragists 
should be drawn to the conduct of some of the 
leading workers of the Federation in the recent 
Southport election. The committee of the 


Women's Liberal Association (Southport 
Branch), being strong Suffragists, and havin; 


learnt at the previous election that the Libe 
candidate was anti-Suffrage, declining to enter- 
tain the idea of the enfranchisement of any 
women s0 long as even the most illiterate and 
lowest class of men were not one and all 
included, passed a resolution that the Women’s 
Liberal Federation should take no share in 
securing the election of this gentleman unless 
he would, at any rate, promise not to vote 
against the Woman’s Suffrage Bill. Not only 
was this their own opinion, in which they have 
resolutely and co usly stood together 
throughout the election, but they were further 
bound in honour to take this stand by the 
decision of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, 
of which this branch is a member. 

Naturally, the women Tiiberals have thus 
drawn down bd ies themselves great local ill- 
feeling, so much so that the strongest efforts 
are now being put forth by Liberals to prevent 
the re-election to the School Board of one of 
the committee of the Southport Women’s 
Liberal Federation, an admirable and much- 
valued member of the Board and a true Liberal, 
who is, if possible, to be excluded from this 
eee body as a punishment for her fidelity to 

oman’s Suffrage. All this was to be expected; 
the Suffrage has never been gained for a new 
class without sacrifices and efforts, and women 
can hardly expect to be free from the same. 
The Women’s Liberal Federation in Southport 
are content to have borne the martyrdom of 
the last few weeks as a penalty for showing the 
seriousness with which they urge their sex’s 
claim to enfranchisement. 

But the serious matter is that, notwithstand- 
ing the decision of the local branch, the 
constituency was invaded in support of the 
anti-Suffrage Liberal candidate by women 
coming apparently from headquarters, and from 
other constituencies, and representing in this 
election precisely what blacklegs are in a labour 
dispute. A considerable number of these 
invaded the constituency, held meetings, and 
canvassed hard, thereby entirely doing away 
with the effect upon the minds of the local 
Liberals produced by the women of Southport, 
and intensifying the local bitterness against 
local women Liberals. I can only say that we 
shall never get the vote if blackleg women 
persist in forcing themselves into all elections 
fo undo the Suffrage work that others belonging 
to the constituency have been doing in the face 
of many difficulties. Some of those who came 
are well known to be paid agents and lecturers 
of the W.L.F., and we would like to know 
whether their presence upon this occasion 
tare that they were paid for their services, 
and if so, who paid them? It is a question 
which should be brought before the next 
Annual Council of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. Of course, it is impossible to 
prevent women as individuals invading con- 
stituencies in which they have no concern, but 

they wish to be free lances and fight for 
canilidates against Woman’s Suffrage when 
it suits them, they should be in no way attached 
to, or permitted to represent, the Women’s 
Liberal Federation as a body; else branches 
are placed in a most invidious position, and 
prevented from exercising pressure on our own 
candidates for our own enfranchisement.— Yours 
truly, A Liperat SuFFRAGIST, 

September, 1898. 
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A CIGARETTE MAKER’S 
ROMANCE. 


oon, aie 
m 

features of the 
East End of 
London is the 
manner in 
which it has 
peopled. with 
the” Jewish 
race: man 


clusively in their hands, and among these, the 
business of hand-made cigarettes finds employ- 
sent for hundreds of the Hebrew woman- 

ni eo , 

A reporter on the East London Advertiser 
was recently deputed to find out a young 
Jewess who for months had been sick unto 
death; she had to give up her work, and the 
doctor described her condition as almost hope- 
less. It was to find out the truth about this 
affair that the reporter called on Miss Ethel 
Samuels, at 8, Beaumont Cottages, Beaumont- 
square, E. A young woman in all the beauty 
and charm of than health met him: it was 
difficult to believe that her life had been in 

But the story of her trial was a sur- 
prising one. 

‘‘Tt was about Christmas, 1896,” Ethel began, 
“that I to fall a victim to anemia. 
Gradually my condition became worse and worse, 
until at last a doctor was called in. His treat- 
ment, however, did not seem to do me any 
good, and at last I had to give up my business 
as a cigarette maker. Then I had to take to my 
bed, and on one occasion I had to remain there 
seven weeks, and on a second time three 
weeks; at last the doctor said the only 
chance I had was to go right away. It was 
about this time that I called to mind the cures 
of Miss Da Costa and Miss Emanuel, who 
live near by, and I thought thatif Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People cured them they 
might cure me. So I bought a box of the 
Pills. Before I had finished its contents I felt a 
great improvement. I then gave up the doctor 
—as he had given me up—and vered with 
the Pills. In all I had three boxes, and now 
feel fully recovered.” She added, ‘I am now 
able to go to business again.” 

“Tt is all true,” Mrs. Samuels joined in. 
‘‘ Ethel was very ill: she had to give up work 
altogether and take to her bed. I shall never 
SH what we owe to Dr. Williams’ Pink 

8.” 


‘‘Nor shall I,” said Miss Samuels. ‘“ I 
shall always remember how ill I was. I would 
be seized with fainting fits, then have intolerable 

ains in the limbs and in the head, but now I 
hays no pain of any sort to complain of.” 

Thus concluded a most interesting interview, 
and though the circumstances may ae 
extraordinary, Miss Samuels’ cure be 
understood when it is explained that Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills act directly on the blood ; 
thus it is that they are so famous for the cure 
of anemia, indigestion, consumption, rheu- 
matism, scrofula, general weakness, and to 
restore pale and sallow complexions to the 
glow of health. They are also a splendid nerve 
and spinal tonic, and thus have cured many 
cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, naarels 
St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous headache. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills are obtainable of all 
chemists, and of Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. 
a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d., but are genuine 
only with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, printed in red on the pink 
wrapper. 

—_ ee 


Jones: “Very stupid fellow that Spriggs.” 
Smith: ‘‘How so?’’ ‘ Why, you see, we were 
guessing conundrums the other bien and I 
asked him what was the difference between 
myself and a donkey.” ‘ Well?” ‘Well? 
Why, he said he didn’t know!” 
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Gadbury’s 
COCcO0d 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


‘Phe Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lant. 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of 


be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


4a, ADAM. STREET, STRAND, W.c. 
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Juda, 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


INGING.—VOICE PRODUCTION. — Young 
Lady desires Pupils. Pupil of Signior Rigutini, 
Frankfurt/Main. Also Pianoforte (Frankfurt Conserva- 


toriam). London or Suburbs. Address “X,” “ Woman's 
Siena” Office, 80 Maiden-lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


G ERMAN.— Conversational, Grammatical 

(aequired abroad). Young Lady desires Fou 
London or Suburbs. Schools no objection. Address ‘“ M,” 
wa, Spal S1enaL” Office, 80 Maiden-lane, Strand, London, 


MDME. VEICELE'S VECETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY. M ISS S A D LE R, 


St, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. High-Class Corsetiére, 


All Goods intended for Heslth and Progress are kept. : 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Gouehold Re.| SPECIALIFY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by ss 


aye 


‘oman’s SicNat Office, 80, Maiden-lane, Bedford- 
Sis2. 
Lis 2 ai 7-4 ee 
a — or ta, } 
cn) 


= T > a | 4 re Bi 


REMEMBER 


post upon sending 1d. stamp. *‘One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the THE 
—_ es | Present day is Miss Sapues. She thoroughly we 


1896. 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 


TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the flogr near the fireplace 
and kitchencupboard last thing at aight with 
«sMEATING’S POWDER,’ 
unrivalled killer of Fleas, Bectles, Moths 
harmless to animals). Sold everywhere, 

ondy in tins, se. 6d., and «/- each 


in WOOL, SILK, of COTTON. IN« 
STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists free rer post. 
SPINNERS OF BEST WEARING KNITTING 


RINKABLE WOOLS. New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 


l for A. 
Samples and Prices, HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co. Ltd. 
Wor! ester. 


ke: 48, Upper Brook Btreet, Manchester. : CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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